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SA P&Ovoyage. 

a mee We Sail in a well-appointed ship 
Sy : through smooth, sunny seas. Relax 
f aie in perfect ease. Experience the 
x fe, delight of having your every crea- 


- ture comfort met with courtesy 
and friendliness. Let the world 
and its cares slip by forgotten. 

Soon your mood will change, 
The magic of the shi ip will gripyou. 
You will want to swim, to dance, _ 
‘go sightseeing. Develop a boy- 
hood appetite, a healthy sparkle 
in the eye anda jaunty step. 

At the end of it all you will be 
de richer for improved health, a « 
wider knowledge of the world and 
a vena store of memories. 
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cannot know es many babies? in- - countri 
calendars recognise » ‘the existence of Leap Yea : re 
going to be born on February the 29th; and. se Scan 


only conjecture how their characters and outlook will be aes | 


affected by this natal solecism, It will not, one supposes, _ 
be. until some years later that most of them will be 


“likely. to get an inkling ‘of their invidious. position, . 


How do parents handle this delicate problem ? Hither ne 


(ate. important institutions in a schild’s world, and to- 
_ discover that it is teally only entitled to one every { joa 
years may well have an unsettling effect on the ‘more- 


introspective type of eight-year-old. _ 
The usual custom is to celebrate the taper event on i 
February the 28th; but one scarcely needs to be a 
senior wrangler to see that some element of i inequity Ishes 
involved in this practice. For it makes the twenty-niners _ 


+ on paper—the same age as children who were in fact 


born a day before them, and nursery casuists are capable 
of magnifying in a variety of uncharitable ways the — 


significance of this minor adjustment. Only an expert 


in child-psychology could tell us whether a sense of = 


deprivation or a sense of privilege is in the Jong run i 

‘ the more likely to affect the ego of a Leap Year baby ; . 
and all we can do is to hope: that the new arrivals, by - 
the time they come of age | in 1977, will have suffered - 


no really serious ill effects from having had cf five 
celebrations on the Saas peek ‘on us 
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" OST people I talked to last week seem to have been dis- 
appointed at the result of the meeting in Washington 
between Mr. Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden. It is 

+ perfectly true that the communiqué issued after the meeting 
"says remarkably little that is really new, for instance about Anglo- 
© American. co-operation on atomic energy, or about Europe or the Far 
_ East. Even on the Middle East, where. Anglo-American differences have 

= peahaps been most serious, little enough seems to have been settled. 
It is a good thing that the Americans and ourselves should have 


~ apreed to strengthen General Burn’s corps of United Nations observers. 


. on the Israeli frontier. It is also a good thing that we have agreed to 
__ have discussions with the French about the tripartite agreement of 1950, 


$1: oe fe The Washington Declaration 


whereby: the Americans, the French, and ourselves guaranteed the 


_ present frontiers in the Middle East. We have certainly.kept the French 
‘out of our discussions on the Middle East recently, and that has been 


\ 


a pity because the French still count for a good deal in that part 


of the world. But as to the wrangle between London and. Washington 


- about Saudi Arabia, nothing very constructive was said, and though it is 
true that according to the communiqué the Americans agreed that the 
_ Baghdad Pact was important, there was certainly nothing momentous 

- in saying that. It is possible that a great deal of good work was done 


about which Mr. Eisenhower and Sir Anthony did not think it wise to_ 


@ ‘tell the world, but certainly I think-people are not being unfair when 
say. the communiqué was disappointing. What is a little odd is 
that, i in their disappointment, many people seem to have overlooked 
another document published after the talk, the so-called Declaration of 
_ Washington. I consider this.declaration is in many ways a very remark- 
: able lac paper—and might even become in time as important as 
+ statement of Policy issued after a similar’ ‘meeting in the: war, 


ct that though for the last saves! years the West has 
Seah oe Cones has been singu- 


foe | | CB BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


larly little attempt by the West to explain what the cold war is 
about, except in terms of power politics. In dealing with the Middle — 


East, ‘for instance, or south-east Asia, the West is inclined to warn the 


waverers not to go the way of the Czechoslovaks, or to encourage them — 


to defend themselves against the Communist menace. That is all very 


well as far as it goes, because I am convinced that these dangers we try _ 


to make their flesh creep about are real dangers. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between the Communists and the rest of the world, 
and we rarely try to point out to the waverers what this difference con- 
sists of. Perhaps that is why we have been so unsuccessful with them. It 
is because the Declaration of Washington tries to explain this difference 
that it is so important, and I think it is also important that it is 
addressed to the 600,000,000 people in the world who in the past ten 
years have achieved nationhood—in other words, the uncommitted 
peoples in India, Burma, and the Middle East. 

The heart of the Declaration is the affirmation of the belief which we 
all hold in the West, that the state should exist for the benefit of the 


individual, and that the individual should not exist for the benefit of the | 


state. If you believe that the state is supreme, you are in the end bound 
to deny the existence of the inherent rights of man, and that is the 


position of the Soviet Union both in theory and in practice. As the 


Declaration points out, it is to aggrandise the Soviet Communist State 
that in the last few years many millions of people of different blood, 


religions, and traditions have been forcibly incorporated in the Soviet 


Union, and, in the words of the Declaration, the Communist rulers have 
openly expressed their intention of extending the practice of Com- 
munism till it encompasses the whole world. 

It is perfectly true that in the West most people recognise that there 
may be occasions, such as war, when the individual must be prepared to 
sacrifice his rights and even his life in the interests of the state. But 


apart from those occasions the whole world outside the Leviathan the 


Communists have created is convinced of the real importance of the 
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al—of you Pad me—and ¢ our P 
f the struggle over when, where, 
of the individual ought to be surrendered. mmon seatis to ake 
a sta This is not surprising; because the teaching of all the great 
ieee _Teligions of the world—Christianity, Judaism; Islam, and Buddhism— 
is based on the importance of the individual and his rights and his duties. 

All this is diametrically opposed to the Soviet way of life, in which 


_ state would wither away, but that was when they thought world revolu- 
tion was just round the corner. Now they believe—to quote Stalin’s 
words—in 

and mightiest form of state power which has existed up to now’ 
Accordingly the Communist is engaged in the constant, lifelong, single- 
minded, and utterly ruthless pursuit of the interest of the state with an 
enthusiasm which can be described only as religious fervour. 

For this reason it is perhaps a little confusing that the Declaration 
should try to draw a distinction between those who believe that man 
has his destiny in God, and the Communists who treat man as if he 


were merely to serve a state machine. The real distinction is between 


_ those who believe in the value of the individual and those who do 
not: for Communism is a religion too. But its god is the state; and its 
philosophy is the philosophy of ‘the ant, where nothing matters but the 
-_ ant-heap. If to strengthen its power the Communist State decides to 
collectivise the peasants and liquidate the Kulaks, it does not matter 
that millions of Ukrainians or Kazakhs geristr in the poe 

‘ happened i in the ’thirties. 
The worship of the state is something totally foreign to our western 


the only thing which matters is the state. It is true that at one time the — 
Communists believed that when world Communism was achieved the 


‘the proletarian dictatorship which represents the strongest 
‘of living. The Colombo Plan is a case in point; so is the 


_ of Colonel Nasser’s High Aswan Dam scheme. 


living, and in the meantime a — Gee could: happen. But man does _ 


2 | The Presidential Election in | Finland 


China, for Tastee oil wee ‘to any poe even 
prophet, who promises them a better world. So ov 
to press forward with plans of our own fér im 


programme now going ahead in Iraq; and I think it is. sc th 


I am sure that this approach is right, but at the best it - will = Pere 
before these plans produce any real improvement in the standard of 


it certainly is a potd hing as fat as it goes. “The differences between’ ace 


Communist scale of values and those of the rest of the world which the — 


Washington Declaration has pointed out are very real, “and if they 
knew -how deep the real difference. is, even the starving peasants and 
fellahin might take another view of ‘the attractions of Communism. It is 
the duty and interest of the West to see that the neutralists and the: 
uncommitted nations have their eyes: ee to. ‘these differences, before “a 
it is too late-—Home Service . 
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\HE big issue in Finland’s presidential election also figures 

[ largely in the presidential election campaign in Finland’s vast 

sister republic—the United States of America: that issue is 
the question of peaceful coexistence with Finland’s neighbour—the 
___» Soviet Union. There are some other odd eels in the two presi- 
dential elections. 
_. The Finnish President has almost as much power under the Con- 
___ stitution as the American President. He is Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, appoints the highest state officials, and can veto legisla- 
tion. A law may, however, be re-enacted over his veto in its original 
__- form by the Chamber, after a general election. Above all, the Finnish 
President is mainly responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs. He 
‘serves for six years, and may stand again at the end of his term. 

In their presidential elections the Finnish voters, like the Americans, 
ane elect electors, who in their turn choose the President. But in the 
_ _United States there are only two parties and the electors simply 
_-_-gegister the votes cast by each, whereas Finland has proportional 

_ representation. The 300 electors, ‘who were elected on January 16 and 
17, are divided among six parties. The Agrarian, or farmers’, Party 
heads the list with 88 electors. Their candidate is the Prime Minister, 


a 
Mr. Kekkonen. Next come the Socialists, with 72 electors. Mr. Fager- 
holm, the Speaker of Finland’s single-chamber parliament, is the 


Socialist candidate for the presidency. Then come the Conservative 
‘rae Party, with 57 electors, with Mr. Tuomioja, the Finnish Ambassador 
__- in London, as their candidate. The Communists and their allies run 
them close with 56 electors. After that come the Swedish Party with 
; 20 electors and the Finnish Liberal Party with 7. 

One month after being elected, the electors meet to choose. the 
President. This time, accordingly, the date will be February 15. The 
thirty days between the election of the electors and the choosing by 
them of the President are filled with political activity, hard bargaining, 


; 


tions. For the President is chosen by ballot. On the first ballot only a 


ballot is held immediately, and whoever comes out top is elected. 


Pe 
i. 


oe: ‘deadlock or of a close vote, the electors in order to achieve the wide 
RS 


and economic views are so old-fashioned as to 


to-ing and fro-ing, alarums and excursions, permutations and ‘combina- 
_ candidate receiving an absolute majority of the votes, that is, receiving — 
more votes than all the other candidates put together, becomes Presi- ~ 
_ dent. If no one gets an absolute majority the first time, a second 


‘If the worst comes to the w rst, and there is the prospect of a | 


a at 


measure of agreement dongidene aie decide 1 to vote fo some 
prominent person not nominated by any party. In this election there — 
is some talk of an appeal to the sitting President, Mr. Paasikivi, in ; 


_ case no widely agreed candidate emerges from among the five in the 


field. He would be ninety-one at the end of his further term of office, — 
as he is eighty-five today; but he is so robust and tough as a human ~ 
being and enjoys such prestige as a president whose policy has-become _ 
a national tradition, that this possibility cannot be dismissed. at 

At the moment, however, the favourite is Mr. Kekkonen, the 
Agrarian Prime Minister. He is expected to come within seven votes 
of an absolute majority on the first ballot, through the support of 
the Communist electors. They are backing him as the direct heir 
to the ‘ Paasikivi line’ of friendship and co-operation with the Soviet 
Union as well as with the Western Powers, on the basis of mutual — 
respect for equality of tights and national independence. It is ~ 
one of the oddities of the situation that the author of this ‘line’, 


_Finland’s Grand Old Man, President Paasikivi, is a life-long Con- ta? 


servative and a former director of the Bank of Finland, whose social _ 
be almost archaic. But ~ = 
there is no doubt about the success and popularity of his policy. The 
return by the Soviet Union to Finland of the naval base on Porkkala 
Peninsula, which the Russians acquired from defeated Finland at the A 
end of the war, has now also been chalked up by the jubilant Finns — Bis 
to Mr. Paasikivi’s credit. 4 2s ifs 
_ The Finns say that the first doomndlitions for their seiccseafal peaceful © = 
coexistence policy, to which all five presidential candidates ai are) ate 
was their will to resist. The second condition was the readiness oe 
the Russians to be reasonable. In President Paasikivi’s words, their “ 
_ interest in Finland i is omy and defensive, not ideological. 115) 
ees Pe ae ees pre ames 
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By PETER FLEMING 


OON after dawn on December 15 I found myself driving a jeep 
slowly up a narrow valley in central Oman. The jeep was roughly 
in the centre of a long column of similar vehicles, with a few 
three-ton lorries bringing up the rear. There were forty-three 
vehicles altogether. They were full of swarthy little riflemen and Bren- 
gunners wearing khaki head-cloths and enjoying themselves like mad. 
The valley ran north and south, so the bottom of it was still in- shadow. 
It was fairly cold. : 

In the jeep’ were a young Gunner Captain called Allan Laird, a 
corporal in the Royal Corps of Signals, and a wireless set, a 22 set, 
actually, also our bedding rolls, a cooking stove, some rations, and all 
the dust we had picked up in the last 200 miles. I was in the jeep 
because I was acting as a special correspondent of The Times. I was 
driving because Laird was on the set at the time. 

Above us the rocky wall of the valley rose steeply; it was an almost 
ideal site fer an ambush, but there was now no particular reason to 
expect one. Everybody looked to their front, not upwards. At the head 
of the valley we could see a welter of mountains, jagged and absolutely 
barren, and beyond them the great bulk of Jebel Akhdar, the Green 
Mountain, 10,000 feet high. Goodness knows why it is called the Green 
Mountain. 

‘Hullo Mike Fox, hullo Mike Fox’, said the 22 set. ‘ Objective in 
sight. No sign of opposition. Am going on. Over ’. 

‘Hullo Mike Fox One’, said Laird. ‘ Roger. Out’. We drew level 
with the Colonel’s jeep and passed on the news, for what it was worth. 

A couple of minutes later we rounded a bend and saw: the place 
we had come all this way to deal with. Below the foothills lay a big 
oasis of date-palms. Here and there white stone watch-towers jutted up 
out of the dark-green of tree-tops; and in the centre of the oasis, 
dwarfing the watch-towers, stood a huge drum-shaped citadel, the shape 
and colour of a Cheshire cheese. The leading»squadron was moving 
across the floor of the valley towards it, trailing small clouds of dust. 

But by now you may be wondering why all this was happening. Who 
did this odd little force belong to, and what was it supposed to be 
doing in the virtually unexplored mountains of central Oman? It is a 
rather complicated story. 

The territories of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman occupy the top 
right corner of Arabia, immediately south of the Persian Gulf. The 
Sultan is an independent sovereign, whose dynasty has had treaty 
relations with this country for more than a century and a half; they were 


Pd 35 at * 


Imam’s headquarters, by troops of the 


jis 


Muscat and Oman Field Force 


The fort at Firg, the last oasis. before Nazwa, where the only shot in the 
Oman ‘ campaign’ was fired 


last renewed in 1951. Incidentally, the Sultans of Zanzibar belong to 
the same dynasty. The office of Sultan is a secular one but originally 
its holders combined with it the office of Imam, so that the Sultan was 
the spiritual leader of the Moslem community as well as its hereditary 
ruler. At some stage, for reasons which I cannot go into here, the two 
functions were separated, and it was almost inevitable, in so turbulent a 
region, that this would lead to trouble. 

The particular trouble which it had led to last year was this: a 
new Imam succeeded the old one on his death in 
1953. The present incumbent is not, I believe, a 
particularly strong or effective personality, but he 
was supported by, and indeed owed his position to, 
various powerful tribal leaders who had long en- 
joyed virtual independence of the Sultan’s rule. An 
autonomous enclave had come into being south of 
the great mountain range which more or less cuts 
the Sultan’s territories in half; and in or near its 
fringes, where the mountains end and the desert 
begins, rich oil deposits were believed to exist. A 
British oil company held the concession. 

The presence, or the suspected presence, of oil 
in an inaccessible. region dominated by a well- 
established separatist movement put ideas into the 
head of Muscat’s neighbour—at one time also her 
traditional enemy—Saudi Arabia. The Saudis 
hoped to convert the native intransigence of the 
Imam and his friends into an open breach with 
Muscat. They even, at one stage, asked the Arab 
League to recognise the existence of an independent 
State of Oman, ruled by the Imam. The members 
of the Arab League were a bit vague about where 
Oman actually is, and atlases had to be sent for 
; before the matter could be further discussed. In 
; . * these rather questionable manoeuvres Saudi Arabia 
had the active support of Egypt. 


- ‘ __ bribes was reaching the Imam and his adherents. But all this traffic had 

___ to pass through a bottleneck. Throughout history the Oasis of Buraimi 

: every sizeable caravan, has had to go there after struggling across the 
almost waterless desert, for it is the only place with enough water for 
their needs. 


Last October a cork was put in this bottle-neck. The Sultan of 


- Muscat’s forces moved on Buraimi from the east, and the Trucial 

~ Oman Levies, acting for the Sheikh of Abu Dabi, who owns part of the 

_ oasis, closed in from the west. This sorted things out at Buraimi. The 
. Imam’s collaborators and their Saudi paymasters were all evicted from 
_ the oasis, and the flow of arms and gold into Oman was stopped. 
The Sultan, who was educated at the College of Princes in India, is 

-a man of character, intelligence, and determination. The documents 
captured at Buraimi—I have seen translations of them—more than 
confirmed his suspicions about the scope of the Imam’s intrigues and 
the source of their inspiration. The Sultan rules a country with an 
estimated area of 82,000 square miles, which is almost exactly the 

- same size as the whole of Korea. Its population numbers, by the best 
guess, 500,000, it still has virtually no communications—no roads or 
~ telegraphs or anything like that—and throughout its history the keynotes 


of its political life have been treachery, violence, and double-dealing. — 


The consequent feuds, rebellions, and civil wars have naturally had 
unhappy results for the people who live there._ 

The Sultan, who I believe to be a sensible and enlightened man 

_ (enlightened in the non-priggish sense), reckoned that in this sort of 

4 situation one of the things not to do was to let the Imam, with or 

- without encouragement from abroad, go on consolidating his autono- 

mous and almost inaccessible enclave south of the mountains. These 

are the reasons—very much over-simplified—why, in the early hours of 

December 15, the Muscat and Oman Field Force was advancing up 

the valley towards the oasis of Nazwa. Nazwa was the Imam’s head- 

___ quarters, and the Sultan had had enough of the Imam. As far as anyone 

: _ knows, no European had ever been up that valley before; and at one 

time it had been expected that we should meet fanatical opposition. 

_ Even opposition of the most lackadaisical type could have made things 

_ difficult for the Muscat and Oman Field Force. The Force had carried 

-__ out, with great dash and without losing a vehicle, an advance of some 

200 miles over trackless desert. We worked off a map based on the 


to be rather a conjectural map, because Thesiger, travelling always 
in disguise and in danger of death, oe perforce given a wide 


‘it had been it oad 
int ey be watched; soon a regular flow of f rifles ammunition, and — 


has been the landward gateway to this territory; every invading army, 


____ tireless and heroic journeys of Mr. Wilfred Thesiger; but it was bound - 


oO 
eee otiite. The Shite was playing his 
might have taken the trick with a 55 small ‘trump 
think he could have won the hand). #) 

None of ‘these considerations was present in our inidda’s as ‘we 
forward across the valley floor towards the Cheshire-cheese pee cet 
the date-palms. All yesterday, all the way up the valley, the villages _ 
had declared for the Sultan after the minimum of palaver. ‘Nobody 
—least of all the black-robed but unveiled women—seemed in the least — 
over-awed by the appearance of forty-three motor vehicles, which were — 
things they had never seen before. Nobody 1 was surly, or obsequious, « or 
even surprised. Over every oasis, as we drove away, a red flag” flew — 
ostentatiously. Red is the Sultan’s colour; the Imam’s flag is white. It _ 
is true that on the day before,-at the last oasis before ‘Nazwa, some ’ 
stout-hearted man had fired one shot at Laird’s jeep as we drove up to 
reconnoitre the fort. This had caused a good deal of excitement at the — 
time. The little howitzers, the old-fashioned screw-guns, and the aac 
mortars were unloaded from the lorries and assembled, and, it looked as" 
if we were going to have a one-sided battle with the solitary sniper. — 
But public opinion in the oasis was against him, and i in the end every- 
thing was arranged amicably. ; 

Now Mike Fox One was on ‘ike air again. The lending squadron 
reported that they could see a red flag flying from the Imam’s citadel, 
and we knew for certain that we were going to have a walkover. Half 
an hour later we had occupied the fort and were talking over the 
wireless to an R.A.F. reconnaissance aircraft circling overhead, while 3 
the people of Nazwa—every man and almost every boy carrying - ad 

musket, a bandolier, and a great silver dagger—stood by in “shen 2 3 
wondering ‘groups. Old naval guns were emplaced in the loopholes, 
and in the roof of the fort cannon balls lay about, like apples in an 
orchard. It was a strange and rather eerie place. A few hours 
earlier the Imam, finding that his adherents were not nearly as keen 
as he was on making a last ditch stand, had let himself down by a | 
rope from an embrasure at the back of the fort and ridden off into the 
night on a donkey. 

So, in a sense, the campaign ended in anti-climax. But, iookiae at the 
great stone walls of the fort, twenty-feet thick at the base, and the 
labyrinth of little houses clustering round it, I couldn’t help reflecting — 
that there are worse things than anti-climaxes, and less enjoyable 


campaigns than those in pricks only one shot: is ton —Home Senice, 
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for a fresh set.of political objectives. The official process has hardly 
begun; but already several important people have been out planting 


HL signposts all over the terrain to be explored. It is these signposts 
that I want to examine: they tell an interesting story. Not that they all 
i point in the same direction; but they do illustrate the same underlying 
ae problem of socialist economic thought in the new era, when full py 
ment has come to be taken for granted. 


Socialism is no longer regarded as the unique means of achicvaiy full 
employment, which is what was being claimed for it by many of its 
supporters until a short while ago. Nor is it seen as a great engine 
___ for producing extra wealth for the community, which would otherwise 
om Tun to waste in the hands of the capitalists. No, the emphasis i in the new 
socialist thinking is not on promises of plenty, or on security, but on 
equality. 
But, first, in order to meet any possible objection from socialists 


a 


—s - who continue to stress some other aspect of policy, let me identify 
oi the new thinkers, whose ideas I am going to discuss. They are people” 


a - who have faced the facts of the mixed Be se in which rae 
we 
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_ and Professor Arthur Lewis. Both have been pushing 
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enterprise will contirme to he the uiiting fi fords over the greater part 
of industry. They are, therefore, prepared to take an interest in the 


welfare of capitalists, as well as that of wage-earners. This, I would — 


say, is the main thing which marks them off from the older type of | 
socialist, who. was prepared only to take any a needs of private 
enterprise and capital into account as a reluctant a a : 


‘there are still many of the old school about in: ‘Se Latur 


Party. The soe dining Ae et ie ee 3 
even established a coherent body of doctrine which it can offer con-— 
fidently to the unconverted. The new. thinkers are positive and united — 
only on what ought not to: be done. For the Test, it is mecessary 10 
select from a variety of views. : 
I am going to lz he rews of two, peole, who are probably the 
most influential members of the group. ° . Hugh | ell 


over the past year, and. they { 
attention. Mr. Gaitskell’s “elevation to the leadership 


Party at the end of 1955 aed eet? Be 


of welfare for ihe 
0 degree of equality 
For Mr. Gaitskell, the central question of 
concentration of capital in'the hands of a 

} of owners, which still exists in this country. 
proposals on this subject, though still set out in a somewhat | 
form, are extremely interesting, because they show how far 
thinking has moved away from the doctrines that were current | 
the Jate nineteen-forties. : > 
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1e Workers: eat Nationalisation ear 


the changing views on the problem of the proper function of the state 
the economy. The socialist ideas of the late nineteen-forties on this” 


< 


cea! were aoe at a major departure from. poe very earliest doc- 


Ey diitsivable: paper ae ‘Socialist ternctitell aalyiine fies: ae 
ctrines. Originally, he points out, nationalisation was seen by socialists 
as the means of. ‘giving: the. wage-earner a ‘just’ reward for his toil, 
instead. of allowing it to be robbed from him in the form of capitalist 
“profits. The purpose of making the state the owner of industry was 
simply to stop the process of exploitation which occurred when someone 
more greedy than the state was running industry. However, during the 


post-war period of Labour rule it became clear that workers in 


nationalised industries did not feel themselves to be noticeably less_ 
_ exploited than other workers employed by private companies. So far as 
the community at large was concerned, it was hard to show what 
advantage had been gained from the mere fact of the transfer of capital- 
ist profits on coal, electricity, and so on from a number of private 
individuals to the state. 

Gradually, the place of state enterprise in socialist ie ‘changed, 
Less and less emphasis came to be put on the fact of ownership by the 
state, and more and more on the control which the state was able to. 
exercise by various means over the general direction of the economy. 
e Planning’ ‘became the watchword of the socialists. The special advan- 
tage ‘claimed for socialist methods was that they deliberately guided 
economic forces in directions which would serve the needs of the com- 
“munity, instead of leaving events to be determined by the incoherent 
forces of the market-place. Nationalisation was only one of the instru- 
ments available, and not necessarily ‘the best, for achieving central 
planning. It served for certain types of industries. But other instruments 
of control—for example, the utility scheme which could be used for 
pushing forward the production of certain types of consumer goods at 
the expense of others, or the power to ration scarce raw materials—were. 
just as i ss sabe as ways of Snsumns that payer enterprise served 
social nee 

Nowadays, however, all this emphasis on planning has become rather 
danfashioable, at least among the administrators and economists who 
have actually tried it. The final phase of the Labour Government in 
1950 and 1951 left those concerned with a strong feeling about the 
limitations of planning in a democratic society, which is dependent for 
its livelihood on selling its products in the international market. What — 
has ‘happened since has tended to confirm their feelings. I do not 
think it would be easy to find a socialist economist today who would 
argue that a planned system in this country, for instance, would be ~ 
inherently more productive than the present American or German 
economic system. There might be a few who would argue that what the 
unplanned ‘systems produced was in some sense less good for the 
community than what a planned system would produce—that the welfare 
‘of ‘the community in some sense would increase more rapidly under 
planning, even though the production index lagged. But such intransi- 
gent opponents of consumer choice are a tiny petiority, even in the 
British pabour Party today. 


Re dtiarn to. the. Problem ef Ownership _ i. 
What is interesting in this latest phase is that, with Phd retreat Hoin 
rT dorsi of state planning, the new socialist thinking had turned 
back to the problem — ‘of ownership. State intervention is now seen . 
aarily as an instrument for redistributing capital wealth. Mr. Gait- 
Pet so far as to suggest that the new form of ownership by 
: ific geared from. any form of gas-io- day 


ig can be 
Som 3 secondly, con 
thirdly—the ee development—o 
_ However, I must be careful, in my 
differences of principle clear, not to leave the impression that Mr. 


or Sorithide ownership; and 
p without control. 


Gaitskell wants the new socialist property-owning state to be absolutely : 
_ powerless over industry. Like any property owner, it will have some 


form of ultimate control over the use of its assets. But, although it 
will be capable of the utmost vigilance once roused, it will normally 
be a sleeping partner in industry. Mr. Gaitskell has explained that his 


‘model in this matter is the British Petroleum Company—the old Anglo-— 


Iranian. What he likes about B.P. is that although the Government owns 


_ the majority shareholding in the company, it exercises no control over 


the day-to-da ivities i i jori 
intellectual distance travelled is most apparent if one considers ‘/© SAY SE BCEVIES' Of; hey eae ese eurbority asthe majony 


shareholder, it is clearly understood by all, will be used only in the 


_ last resort, in case of a crisis. The Government has two nominated 


directors on the board of the company as a permanent reminder of this 
ultimate possibility. But the active directors behave pretty much as if 
they were the managers of an ordinary, private-enterprise firm. And 


this is what Mr. Gaitskell wants: he sees the state advancing to ever- 


increasing ownership of the capital wealth of the country, as it takes 
over death duties and other imposts in kind, while leaving the essential 
framework of capitalist enterprise undisturbed. The idea is that the 
concentration of capital in the hands of the state will further the 


cause of equality: first, because it will reduce the wealth of the rich; | 


and, second, because it will spread the benefits of the dividends drawn 
by the Government over the whole community: After a time, it will 
be the state which will be making most of the capital gains, which are 


such a feature of our rapidly. growing economy. The state will also be 


able to keep a close check on what the managers take out of the business 


by way of expenses and other perquisites. » 


Capital Gains. . : 
What impresses Mr. Gaitskell, in common with ten socialist 


economists, like Mr. Kaldor and Professor Lewis, today, is that the 


mere possession of capital in a society as expansive and inflationary as 
ours: gives any individual a tremendous advantage over any mere 
income-earner in the race to accumulate wealth. The state cannot 
possibly hold its own in the race unless it holds profit-bearing assets. 
Essentially, it is capital gains, as Mr. Gaitskell sees it, which allow the 


ich to go on getting-richer. It is because of these gains that all the 


redistributive taxation of post-war years has failed to produce a much 
more equal distribution of wealth in Britain. That is why Mr. Gaitskell 
wants to tax capital gains, as well. These will also be paid in kind and 
will be used to enlarge further the state’s holdings of company shares. 
In-other words, he thinks. that the path to equality lies in seizing upon 
the natural increase of wealth in a rapidly growing economy. In this 
conception, the state does not even appear as a decently active capitalist, 


but as the greatest rentier of all times. 


The question is whether the entrepreneur will, in practice, allow him- 
self to be caught as easily as this. There are two doubts about the plan 
which suggest themselves. First, what will be the psychological effect 
on a company director who finds that the object of his main shareholder 
is to limit his reward from the business in the interests of a social 
_ philosophy which he abhors? The preoccupation of the present-day 
socialists is how to keep the capitalist business man useful without let- 
ting his standard of living get much higher than other people’s. But the 
business man is still left in effective control of the physical wealth of 
industry, in the form of such things as labour, vehicles, buildings, and 


all sorts of finished goods. In the struggle by the state to prevent the 


entrepreneur from enjoying the special material privileges which usually 
go with these things, who is likely to win: the man in direct control of 
the physical assets or the absentee owner? What Mr. Gaitskell wants is 
a sort of gelded capitalist, meekly harnessed to the state, But if he gets 
him, can he also have a rampaging, adventurous entrepreneur with an 
appetite for big profits and big risks at the same time? 

The second doubt about this plan concerns the probable behaviour of 
the Stock Exchange. If the state acquires a large number of shares and 
holds them—that is to say, removes them from the market—will not 
the market value of the shares that remain tend to be pushed higher 
-than they otherwise would be? Or put it another way: the present 
practice of selling large blocks of shares to pay for death duties, which 
tends to depress the market, would cease, once the state decided to take 
over these assets in kind. The conclusion is that whereas it is easy to 
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of the capital wealth of the country, that would still, at the current rate 
of growth, allow the private owners of capital to double their wealth i in 
less than a normal individual lifetime. 


If it is hard for rich men to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, it seems _ 
to be just as hard to divest them of their wealth on the earth below. The . 


difficulty only arises, of course, because British socialists, while trying to 


create an egalitarian society, are anxious to avoid destroying the forces’ 


of capitalist economic growth. They need the entrepreneur in the mixed 


economy, and they recognise that if the capitalist portion of this — 
economy is to work, there must be some incentives to accumulate private 


property. 


But there is generally still a great show of Pelictince about all this— 
an air of supping with the devil from the highest motives. What distin- 


- guishes Professor Arthur Lewis’ recent contribution to this discussion, — 


on the other hand, is that he is an enthusiast for property ownership and 
wants to see many more capitalists brought into existence with the 
encouragement of the socialist government. He proposes, in fact, a 
number of special measures to create an élite of persons, who are not 


- rich but are interested in the accumulation of property and Be to 


do something about it.. 

His idea is that the great concentration sf wealth still in private 
hands should be attacked from two sides, First, the state should take its 
share of this wealth by way of death duties, as under the Gaitskell plan, 


_-and also by a capital levy on large properties. Secondly, the small 
_ rentier, capitalist, or saver of any kind, should be encouraged to acquire ~ 
more of the capital wealth of the country by means of especially 


favourable interest rates, by assistance on mortgages for house purchases 


and by thé provision of cheap loans for small businesses. Professor - 


Lewis’ argument is that since many people are feckless and are not 
‘interested in the accumulation of property, socialists, who are trying to 
- spread wealth more equally, must look to those who are prepared to 
save. But it is hard to see how this proposal differs essentially from the 


__ tory plan to create a property-owning democracy. Both plans single out 


France after the Elections: ‘ 


country, if. it. came to 
eee: is. no ews 


This mixture of right and left ideas tees naturally 
the recognition that has ‘developed within the Labour - 
‘war that socialism is not a way of making society get 
Socialism, it is now seen, offers no dynamic of economic growth 
is not available to a capitalist society with the trade cycle smooth 
Thus the socialist economists: of today—that is, outside the Bevanite 
group, where the concern is still primarily with techniques of govern- 
ment control—are no Johger. interested in supervising industry, except, 
as any tory reformer might be, in order to correct capitalist abuses like 
monopolies and restrictive practices. ‘The problem, as they see it, is to 
bring -the socialist state back to its pristine role of redistributor of 
wealth. They are traditionalist in this sense: they are interested in the 
state owning things. But they are untraditional in their anxiety to keep: 
the state out of business and to maintain the ordinary capitalist incen-— 
tives to economic growth operating over a large area of the economy. 
It seems to me that the conflict between the egalitarian aim and the 
natural pressure towards inequality which goes with capitalist methods 
of accumulation has still to be resolved. What has happened so far is. 
that the socialists have announced that a marriage between the two has: 
been arranged. The Spence however, is ay to prevent a divorce. 
ee Pretiaee: 
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a ROM de Gaulle to Poujade! From Churchill sino to soldier’s friend, the nop of the nual patriot, adniieed e the masses 
a Bottomley! What a descent! The ‘French parliamentary left and financed by the royalists. His extraordinary popularity had nothing 
ey is only too apt to spy ‘enemiés of the Republic on its right. to sustain it-either in his character or his intelligence or in a party 
“i ; General de Gaulle was a dangerous fascist five years ago. organisation. From the beginning of the present century Charles Maurras 
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Today, if only he could be roused from sleep in the cave with Bar- 


barossa or in the Garden of Avalon with Arthur, he might be hailed 


as a defender of the Republic. Although his address is known and his 
garden is no farther off than Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, he has with- 
drawn into a mythical distance. Even the Gaullists cannot invoke him. 
Instead of the General with his noble personal record, his magnificent 


use of the French language, and his view of the situation from a little 


too far away to be useful, we have M. Pierre Poujade pulling fifty-two 
deputies out of his beret like so many | rabbits, his acute tactical sense 
‘of when to kick the administration in the shins, his Slangy gift of the 
gab, his lack of all scruple in using calumny and anti-semitic prejudice 
to further his cause, and his sovereign ignorance of the world beyond 
his immediate battlefield. Yet many who voted for de Gaulle in 1951 


have voted for Poujade in 1956; many have voted for Poujade who 


hesitated between him and M. Mendés-France! 


A resolute use of historical perspective can reduce M. Poujade to 


the same unimportance as many more respectable persons. It is much 


more useful, though less comforting, to look at the differences between — 


his movement and the other expressions of right-wing discontent that 
have arisen from time to time in France. The Parliamentary Republic 
has always lacked style. It has not had the prestige at any time to 
- secure that really angry people will express their discontent in terms 


of one of the parties engaged in the endless negotiations and com- 
_. promises that make up so much of France’s complicated political life. 
There was General Boulanger, handsome Cae dBA the simple ~ 


_in the hope that they had found a fascist leader, but in fact he turned 
pane fee for = middle classes. ee vg were ser: 


aneasl as pura he war, i 


and Léon Daudet provided a rationalist defence of monarchy and an 
established church combined with an extraordinary virulence of invec- 
tive which attracted intellectuals but- never gained mass support. A 
combination of economic depression, social panic, and sense of being 
lost in a hostile world produced i in the ’thirties what the good republicans. 
delighted to call the ‘ factious leagues ’. The most important was Colonel 
de la Rocque’ s Croix de Feu, mistranslated “ fiery crosses’. The name 
in fact was only a flattering way of saying that its monibers: were all 
supposed to have earned their country’s gratitude by having been er 
fire at the front. A good many Frenchmen certainly followed the Colonel. 


out to be little more than the promoter of a kind of jeri scout 


of her social and economic 
manne veri than a 
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M. Pierre Poujade addressing a meeting 


should develop on the right, but on this occasion it had for the first 
time a leader worthy of respect both intellectually and morally— 
General de Gaulle himself. The Gaullist movement failed for a variety 
of reasons, but not least because of the General’s all-or-nothing atti- 
tude. Since it was the system of government that was radically at fault, 
he would not consider participation in government or co-operation with 
the parliamentarian parties unless his constitutional reforms were first 
accepted. The General never faced the fact that France does not only 
need structural overhaul but government in the immediate present. If 
his opponents were only too inclined to call him a fascist, he was only 
too disinclined to appreciate the responsibilities and the sense of 
responsibility of those actually in office. 

The strain was too great for his followers in the Assembly. First a 
group of thirty and then the remaining eighty were drawn into the 
parliamentary system. The defeated General renounced responsibility 
for his elected followers and then, last year, withdrew from political 
life. Superficially it seemed as if the French parliamentarian parties 
had. won hands down. Certainly the conservative groups, laboriously 
federated into alliance with M. Pinay and M. Duchet, were expecting 
to pick up the greater part of the votes that had gone to the Gaullists 
in 1951. It was admitted that the noisy followers of M. Poujade 
might win half-a-dozen or perhaps a dozen seats. Then followed the 
catastrophe of polling day—a success not only for the Poujadists but 
for the Communists, since the Poujadist successes frequently prevented 
right-wing alliances from winning absolute majorities which would 
have secured all the seats in a given constituency and so have deprived 
the Communists of representation there. 

The Poujade movement differs from all the right-wing anti-par- 
liamentary movements of the past in that it was not launched in the 
name of a national interest. In its origins it was frankly the defence 
of a particular social and economic sector, and more particularly its 
defence against the state. Even today M. Poujade frequently declares 
that his movement is primarily professional, primarily indeed about 
le biftek—about what his followers are going to eat for lunch. It is 
called the Union for the Defence of Shopkeepers and Artisans: it leads 
the rebellion against the Republic of a part of the nation that once 
helped to found it. M. Poujade’s prestige rests on the fact that, by 
organising direct action, he has broken the attempt of the state to 
establish closer tax control over hundreds of thousands of shopkeepers. 
M. Pinay, when Prime Minister and Minister of Finance in 1952, was 
much criticised for his general amnesty of past tax offences as a first 
step towards sterner collection in the future. 

One of the difficulties of tax collection in France is the enormous 
number of small establishments. The average farm is almost half the 
size of one in England and is more often than not owned by the man 
who works it. There are about half as many shops again for a similar 
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population. There are thus hundreds of thousands of independent 
establishments which employ nobody outside the family, barely keep 
accounts, and increasingly feel the pressure of a modern economy to 
which they are not suited. This is the element in France that Hilaire 
Belloc admired so much for its sturdy independence. Economically, 
technically, and civically, it is today as often as not the element that is 
keeping France back. The great historian of the French Middle Ages, 
Marc Bloch, whom the Germans shot at Lyons in June 1944, made an 
admirable examination of the France that he had seen suffer defeat in 
1940, translated into English as The Strange Defeat. One of the weak 
spots to which he points is ‘the dear little town’. ‘The dear little 
town ’, especially in the south, is the nursing ground of Poujadism. It 
is a place where life has been happy and full but is now ebbing; the 
horizon is narrow, politics are bitter and often mean, and the tax- 
collector pulls his punches because, after all, his wife does want to be 
able to exchange visits with her neighbours. 


Tax Evasion with a Flourish 

It was often here that Pétain had his warmest and most hypocritical 
supporters. It was here that they. rallied to de Gaulle when they thought 
that he might be a barrier against Communists and even Socialists. It 
is here that they have rejoiced in young Poujade who has taught them 
that to pay the Treasury a good deal less than you owe is not merely a 
prudent precaution, or in some cases a desperate necessity, or even an 
entertaining game, but a noble defence of the rights of man. You do not 
have to hide in the corner to do it: you rally in the market place, unfurl 
the flag, and sing the Marseillaise. 

Poujade would not have had his success if there had not been in the 
class he represents a great many people with real grievances. To be 
asked to keep accounts, many of us will agree, is a substantial grievance. 
The kind of small business or farm that is just getting along on a 
subsistence level is not suited for inclusion in the modern tax-collectors’ 
scheme of things. It is not your fault if you are born into a declining 
family café or grocery, in a world that-is increasingly organised for 
wage-earners. All that is true, but you have only to look at a great many 
(certainly not all) of M. Poujade’s supporters to see that they are not 
amongst the sufferers. They are well-covered, with both flesh and 


‘clothes. 


Hitherto the right-wing misfits of the French ‘world were generally 
mobilised by someone who claimed to have a plan for reforming the 
state. M. Poujade is a success because he has shown a way of beating 
the state into submission. The new. system of tax controls has been 
withdrawn from the small businesses. Innumerable small shop-keepers 
have been saved anything from £20 to £200 in their taxes. Why not 

o on? 

: The method of ganging up and defeating the law involves abusing 
all those who make it. It involves, in self-justification, that you denounce ° 
as bad everything that successive parliaments have done. It involves 
calling traitors those who have governed. How admirable an excuse for 
those who were called traitors eleven years ago to come out of their holes 
and preen themselves in the sun! They are doing it. If M. Poujade is 
right in proclaiming that the object of politics is and should be ‘/e 
biftek’; why then was anyone wrong to have put ‘Je biftek’ first during 
the German occupation? 


Colonel de la Rocque’s Following 

M: Guy Mollet, the Socialist leader,: pointed out the other day that 
if M. Poujade succeeded in gathering 2,600,000 votes this year, Colonel 
de la Rocque gathered the equivalent, namely 1,300,000, in 1936, when 
Frenchwomen had not got the vote and the electorate was therefore half 
as large. The thought is not as comforting as it looks. First of all, 
France then lived under a regime of single member constituencies. The 
Colonel’s big but widely spread vote won only a dozen seats. This might 
have been unjust, but few people really felt it to be. Secondly, the 
Communists were neither so numerous in France nor so successful in 
the rest of the world. There was room for parliamentary life between 
the Communists on the one side and the right-wing opponents of 
parliament on the other. If French parliamentarianism is to recover its 
vigour there must be parties in office and parties in opposition, there 
must be some room for dispute as to what is the right thing to do, some 
possibility of measuring who has done what and how well he has done 
it without all the parliamentarian parties being more or less involved in 
every act of government. The last French Assembly suffered from the 

(continued on page 219) 
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_ Philosophy of Pgh 


DON’T know what the philcoae e science means’ >a third- 
year student of science at one of our major universities was 
_* + #@ recently heard to remark. ‘ But ’, retorted his elderly friend, ‘ don’t 
__— L_ your dons ever talk to you about it? And what about the history — 
She of science—don’ t you ever study that? ’ Reply: ‘We are too busy with 
our experiments ’. Whatever definition may attach to these subjects— _ 
and much has been written about them—one may hope that exchanges 
of the kind quoted are not typical. On the other hand one fears they 
may be, judging from the degree of specialisation latter-day science 
students are subjected to. The problem is not a new one—the problem, 
_that is, of what to do about the education of scientists. It has been 
- discussed many times and in many places, and from many points of — 
be - view. It is indeed part and parcel of the general debate on science itself, 
and as Mr. Russell Hanson observes in, his talk on educating physicists 
_ -—— readers will find it on another page in this number—* The question 
“ay “ Whither science? ” has been posed ad nauseam’ 

‘One may perhaps be forgiven for adding in parenthesis that it is as 

_ well that this question should be posed, and posed again and again, even 
at the risk of nausea; for something rather worse than nausea may come 
our way unless we succeed in controlling the uses to which our scientific 
marvels are directed. And even if this question does not fall under the 
heading ‘Philosophy of Science’, it is all the same a question that 
Scientists as citizens have a duty to comsider. In a scientific age the 
_ scientist by reason of his researches and discoveries is in a strong position — 
directly or indirectly to influence the course of events; it is a fact that 
does nothing to diminish his duties as a citizen. One might even argue 
that it goes some way towards increasing them. 
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_ of internal importance to the teaching of science. ‘ A real case for the 
introduction of history and philosophy of science into physics teaching, 
for example, must consist in the possibility that men may become better 
scientists, better physicists, as a result ’, The case, one would think, was 

: ~ umanswerable. Mr. Hanson cites a number of reasons why scientists 
~ recoil from the idea, and uses such words as ‘ startling ’ and ‘ criminal” 


who should know better to extend their teaching and think’ng. In the 
result the layman can only echo the question Mr. Hanson himself 
_ asks—why has this new dimension not been added to scientific instruc- 
tion? Mr. Hanson refers to the gap that exists between science and — 
the rest of the academic community,.and speaks of the uneasiness that 
thes ‘scientist sometimes feels about members of the arts faculties taking 
jt as their mission to educate and humanise ‘their under-privileged 
brethren, the research worker and the science teacher’. The arts man 
might retort that it is not so much his own ignorance as the arrogance 
of the scientist that lies at the root of the trouble. But the truth is that 
the best kind of arts man is conscious of his ignorance and within his 
capacity tries to overcome it—in this field by the acquisition of at least 
the rudiments of scientific thinking—and that the best kind of scientist 
is not arrogant and is ready to admit that there are great areas of human 
experience which lie beyond the realm of the laboratory. That we are 
all of us, arts men and scientists alike, confronted by a mystery, is a 


hands in facing it would seem the sensible course to take. And if that 
involves each side widening its field of a then maty the fields a 
Y pie? shouid be widened. Is it so cic 


THe WASaINGTON TALKS and fhe Bulganin-Eisenh 
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But, as Mr. Hanson says, this. particular facet of the problem > is not 


to describe some of the failures he has observed on the part of those _ 


ment of western principles” on vital world issues; 


the bold course taken by 
Proposition few ‘would quarrel with. That we should, so to say, join — y 


were the main subjects discussed last week. Some western 
hailed the Washington communiqué and Declaration 
Anglo-American agreement and as including ‘an 


s; others, 
some American newspapers, found pe a disappointing 


-platitudinous generalisations. — 


The New York Times was quoted. as desaibing the 
‘a great salvo fired for the free side in the cold war’. 


~ Herald Tribune, describing the Washington ¢ $ as 


‘unity and determination ’ ' Was quoted as saying: es: 


Specific actions and applications can be paca ta: Pe Te et. 
enunciation of principles, — which was necessarily couched in broad 
terms. President Eisenhower and Sir — eee linked ae 
nations anew in vigorous Jeadership. free et 


From France, Le Monde spoke of the West 5 Jack of. imag tsaeee x 
and the ‘meagre’ results of the talks revealed in the Soe cree 
Les Echos was quoted as saying: ei ee 


“The Americans and British admit their ‘alee eae poe not their 
errors. If France failed to convince them that they took the wrong 
‘turning with the Baghdad Pact, she has at least achieved that con- 

_ sideration shall be given to her views on means of | appeasing the 
Arab-Israel conflict and that she shall be invited to the conference: 
aimed at’ ata efheene the wih Drs ‘ ae a ties eae 
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Ce pata newspapers Spied thar Sir’ Asithony Eden oat Mr. 
Eisenhower had been discussing Middle East questions as if the Middle 
East were a part of the U.S.A. or Britain. ‘ The 50,000,000 people 
inhabiting the Middle East are well-aware of their problems and. how 
to solve them, They have no need of guides or governesses °. ‘The 
editor of the magazine Al-Mussawar, expressing the view that fear of 
Russia lay behind all western moves in se Middle East, was quoted as 
saying: 

But Russia has doné no more than ick is ‘the saan of right 
and justice. Russia saw how arbitrarily and ungratefully — the allies” 
and friends of the Arabs acted, and then stepped in with offers of arms. 
to the Arabs, In exchange, Russia asks for nothing _ except that the 
Arabs should follow a gps of neutralism. In other words, a policy 
of peace. ; hes Ns 
Soviet. broadcasts wrinde Sites use of Egyptian ‘press comment on 

the Washington documents as confirming Arab. resentment at Anglo- 
American interference in the Middle East. According to a Moscow 
broadcast quoting Izvestia, the disagreements between Britain and 
America, openly admitted i in the communiqué, meant that Britain was 
Pee ‘her vital interests in the Middle East. It added ; 

To divert public attention from the deep disagreements which 
"separate them, President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden have had 
recourse to a cheap jest in the form, of releasing tha so-called ‘ Washing=. 

ton Declaration’. en ve if 
It was not until six ae after Pecan iseaho 
Marshal Bulganin’s letter that Moscow radio informed th sian 
people of it. After giving the text, it broadcast details of Marshal. 
Bulganin’s second letter, repeating his offer of a ae ty 


= 


Britain ae Pare The New. York ‘Ti Sones: 
Eisenhower’s reply to the first Jeter, was pee as. 
‘President Eisenhower's effective reply . ~ has fi 


st DOV 
a boomerang. intend’ ol dividing the free ‘nations, 
as exposed: in =, in te Ste reply, yg Peat them 


From Australia, ih Sydney M 
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FROST RESISTANCE BY PLANTS 


ANSWERING THE ‘open question’ in ‘Gardeners’ Question Time” 


(North of England Home Service) ALAN GEMMELL, Professor of 
Biology at the University College of North Staffordshire, said: ‘In the 
winter it is natural for gardeners to think about the damage that might 
be done to their plants by frosts, and.a number of them may in fact be 
‘surprised by the ease with which many plants can come through 
periods of snow and ice. This phenomenon of being able to withstand 


very low temperatures is known as frost resistance, and it is obvious 


that it will be of considerable economic importance as it can limit the 


_ €arliest dates at which one can plant certain things and also set limits 


at the other end of the year on the date of potential harvest. 

~ “How, in fact, does frost kill plants? The main reason seems to be 
that if the temperature drops below freezing point, crystals of ice will 
form in the cells and this ice is derived from water which is withdrawn 
from the protoplasm. of the cell itself. This withdrawal of water may 


_ cause a complete alteration in the physical state of the cell and even 


result in its death. Death may also, in certain cases, be due to the fact 
that water increases in volume as it freezes, and, thus, the formation of 
ice crystals may in fact harm the tissues mechanically, by rupturing 
cell membranes, etc. 

“Why, therefore, do not all plants suffer from frost injury? The 
answer seems to be twofold: first, under conditions in which. there 
are short periods of frosts, a number of plants (those which are frost 
resistant, e.g., rhododendrons, winter cabbages, grass, and so on) will 
liberate substances such as sugars into the cell, and it is well known 
that it is more difficult to freeze a solution of salts than pure water 
(é.g., it requires much lower temperatures for ice to form on the sea 
than on a fresh-water pond or lake); secondly, as well as more salts 
being released, there is an increase in the cell of substances termed 
“ proteins ”, which have a strong water-holding capacity. These sub- 
stances, therefore, can markedly reduce the amount of ice formation 
in cells, since they simply will not liberate the water which they hold. 
Further, since more water is held by the proteins, the cell contents 
become more fluid, and in this condition they are less likely to be injured 
by the mechanical effects of ice formation and the strains which may 
thereby be set up. 

“It should be clear, then, and experiments have shown that it is so, 
‘that short periods of slight frosts will tend to increase the winter hardi- 
ness of plants, since these changes described above will take place in 
the cells before the onset of severe frosts which might do damage. This 
is the reason for the so-called “ hardening-off ” process. Our knowledge 
about frost resistance is also important because it might be possible to 
use it as a basis for breeding strains of plants which have a greater 
resistance to frosts than do our present-day ones. We are left with the 
question whether it is possible to breed plants which, by design, will have 
a greater and quicker production of proteins and other salts at tempera- 
tures which are slightly above freezing, and which will therefore protect 
the plants from frost injury at much lower temperatures ’. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK 

‘The Dome of the Rock’, said GEOFFREY GODSELL, B.B.C. Middle 
East correspondent, in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, ‘is one of the most glorious 
sights within the ancient walls of this venerable city of Jerusalem, where 
there is so much that is fascinating and beautiful. It stands just inside 
the eastern wall of the city, in the middle of a vast, open space of about 
thirty acres. This great space—most of it paved—is called the Haram 
Al-Sharif, or “noble sanctuary”. Sanctuary indeed it is, for on this 
site stood Solomon’s Temple and here was Herod’s Temple, in whose 
courts Jesus preached and from which he drove the money-changers 
and stall-holders. 

_* After destructions in the time of the Romans, the site became a 
rubbish dump until the Moslems came in the seventh century. Then the 
site was cleared and the Dome of the Rock was built by the Caliph of 
Damascus, Abdul Malek Ibn Marwan. The building was completed in 
A.D 691. The Dome of the Rock that we see today is this same building, 


- though the decorations inside and out are of a more recent day, yet still 
very old. The shrine is an eight-sided building, topped by a drum and 


massive 
at oo 
. om 


Its-architectural symmetry is pleasing to the eye, but its 
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The Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 
chief glory, as you approach it, is the splendid tiling on its walls—tiling 
of blues and greens and amber, with which the Turk, Suleiman the 
Magnificent, covered much of the outside 400 years ago. 

‘Inside, under the dome, is the rock itself. It is a huge, undressed 
slab of living rock surrounded by a grill. This, tradition says, is the rock 
on Mount Moriah where Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac when he 
spotted the ram caught in a thicket. This, tradition says, is part of 
the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite on which David built an 
altar and his son, Solomon, a temple. This, according to Moslem tradi- 
tion, is the rock from which the prophet Mohammed rose on his night 
journey to Heaven. 

‘Now, the dome, or shrine, over it urgently needs repair. The winter 
storms have progressively damaged and weakened the protective covering 
of tiles on the outside. In some places weeds grow in the cracks. The 
severe earthquake of 1927 caused serious structural weakening. The 
dome, pressing down on the drum, is causing the drum to spread, and 
this in turn is making the walls lean slightly outwards. A new cover is 
needed for the dome itself. More recently the building was damaged by 
shells during the fighting with Israel. The authorities say repairs will 
cost about £500,000. So far, they have collected about a third of this, 
mostly from rulers of Arabia who have big oil revenues. The Egyptian 
Government has also promised a substantial contribution. So there is 
enough money on hand at least to make a start, and the authorities 
hope work will begin within the next few months ’. 


YARMOUTH’S BATTLE AGAINST THE SEA 
‘On my way to work in Yarmouth the other morning’, said 
A. W. Ecclestone in ‘ A Norfolk Miscellany ’, ‘I saw stacks of sand- 
bags piled up against the little houses on the river side—all ready to 
block up the doorways in case the next tide should overflow the quays. 
‘If you had been in Yarmouth on 31 January, 1953—“ the night of 
the surge ”—you would have experienced the terror of the floods. You 
would have seen 700 acres inundated, streets five-feet deep in water. 
Little wonder that we are all so intensely interested in the proposal to 
build a barrage—the most recent move in our conflict with the sea, that 
has lasted more than 800 years. But flooding is only one of our prob- 
lems, We are equally concerned to keep our haven and harbour’s mouth 
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Herring drifters anchored on the River Yare at Yarmouth, The Town Hall 
is seen on the left 


clear of silt and open to the sea, so that our herring boats can reap their 
harvest, so that the Scandinavians can bring their timber, and the 400 
ships sail up to the city of Norwich every year. 

“Yarmouth was founded by fishermen on a sandbank at the mouth 
of a great estuary through which the rivers Bure, Waveney, and Yare 
flow sluggishly and quietly to the sea. There were originally two outlets, 
but as far back as Norman times the northern one, called Grubb’s 
Haven, became blocked. The southern outlet, near Lowestoft, silted 
up in Edward III’s reign. This King had a soft spot for our sailors; 
that was because in 1340 Yarmouth men in Yarmouth ships won the 
battle of Sluys, and, as a reward, the King halved his coat of arms with 
us, SO we now proudly bear three lions’ heads with three herrings’ tails. 
With his help a new havén was built much nearer the town. 

“Over the years, this and other harbours built at great sacrifice all 
became obstructed by sand and shingle. The fishing collapsed, trade was 
at a standstill, no dues were collected, and men were forced to leave the 
town in search of work. Our forebears were so anxious to kéep the port 
alive that at one time they even hauled their ships by capstans and 
windlasses across the silt from the sea to the river to unload them at the 
quays. At a common assembly held on April 21 in the fifth year of 
Elizabeth I it was agreed that one quarter of the town should be called 
out by the constables every day to go to the mending of the haven. 
Men, women, and children, up to a thousand at a time, worked with a 
will, determined to save their port. 

‘During all this time storms, -floods, plague, and war ravaged the 
town. Pirates attacked our ships; the church was flooded to a depth of 
four feet; the Black Death reduced the population by 7,000 and, on 
top of all that, Kett and his rebels, annoyed because the town was loyal 
to the King, attacked and laid waste the harbour works. Still the 
struggle went on, until in 1567 the burgesses appointed Joyse Johnson, 
a Dutchman, at 4s. per day as master of the works. He conceived the 
plan of building two piers and turning the river at right angles into 
the sea. This solved the problem of silting, and so the seventh and 
present haven was built. 

‘Joyse Johnson won the battle against the silt. We still have to 
defend ourselves against the floods, with the enormous expense it 
entails. Only when this fight is won will the people of Yarmouth sleep 
in their beds free from the fear of a recurrence of their recent harrowing 
experiences ’. ; 
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THE WORKING SHEEPDOG 

‘I suppose most of us have, at one time or another, admired the 
cleverness of the dogs used in “ sheepdog trials”’, observed F. A. 
CARTER in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘ but only a comparatively small 
proportion of working dogs ever appear in one. Yet, in a wider sense, 
every day in their working lives is a series of sheepdog trials, though 
with no prizes beyond the keen pleasure they seem to take in their work. 

‘Although not a recognised breed in the stud-book sense, they are 
mostly pretty uniform in type, and nearly always black and white— 
perhaps because that is a colouring which shows up well on distant 
fells. There appears to be some collie in their ancestry, but they are 
usually rather smaller, and much more even-tempered. Yet they have 
their own kind of courage, and I remember one that saved its master’s 
life when he was knocked down by a bull. The dog, though only 
a young one, snapped at the bull’s heels and tail so persistently that it 
was diverted from further attacks om the farmer, and he was able to 
crawl to safety. 

‘ Most sheepdogs have to be cattle dogs, too, and I have often noticed 
with admiration how clearly they distinguésh between the quite separate 
techniques required. With cattle they are aggressive and “tough”. If 
a cow lowers its head threateningly, the dog dodges back for a moment, 
and then returns to the attack, barking and snapping at its heels. Yet 
it seems to be perfectly understood that there must be no snapping at 
sheep, even under provocation, and if a dog has to retreat from an 
enraged ewe, whose lamb may have been hustled too closely, it just 
frankly runs for it, and discreetly continues its shepherding elsewhere 
for a little while. When young and over enthusiastic, the dogs have to 
be shouted at a good deal, but later they can be directed by whistle— 
often up hillsides where they are from time to time out of sight of their 
masters, and now and then they seem to act on their own initiative. 

“I remember once seeing a flock of sheep being driven along a road 
that was crossed by another a little way ahead. I knew that they would 
have to be turned to the left at the crossroad, and wondered how the 
dog would get ahead to turn them without making them all rattled 
by running through them. Almost as my mind framed the question, 
the dog climbed over the high wall to the right, ran across a field, over 
another wall, and by the time the sheep reached the crossroad, there 
it was, ready to drive them in the right direction. 

‘In the days when I lived in a village built round a “green” I 
often watched a little animal comedy that took place every winter 
atternoon. A few cattle used to cross the “ green ” from their shippon 
to drink at the trough opposite. An alert black-and-white sheepdog 
saw them across, then lay down in the middle of the “green” and 
watched them drinking in turn. Then, when they had fin'shed, the 
dog would rush forward barking, get behind them, and start them off 
to their quarters again. One could almost hear it snapping imperiously: 
“ Now ladies, no loitering, please! Time to get moving again! ” 

‘It is refreshing in these days to find any phase of farming unaffected 
by mechanisation. The future of the horse in agriculture seems to 


grow more and more doubtful—if that is not too optimistic a word! 
But I have never heard of any misgivings about the future of the sheep-- 
dog. It is obvious, in fact, that without it, sheep farming, especially in 
the fells and on the moors, would be impossible ’. 
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$t. Thomas Aquinas and the Composed Mind 


By THOMAS GILBY 


N the year 1274 King Edward I was crowned in Westminster 

Abbey, stiil unfinished, and, counselled by his Dominican familiars, 

began that consolidation of the English realm which has never 

crumbled. In the spring of the same year there died, in the hills 
bove the Anzio beaches, the greatest Dominican of them all, Thomas 
quinas, the thinker who contributed to the divine comedy of Dante 
nd the high mysticism of Master Eckhart, the international juris- 
rudence of Vittoria and the aesthetics of Ananda Coomaraswamy, and 
those philosophy exerts more influence now than at any time during the 
st six centuries: only the other day a critical Japanese text of his 
sverest metaphysical work, the de Ente et Essentia, appeared from the 
Iniversity of Kyoto. A pity that Thomism is an -ism, and that Thom- 
ts, or neo-Thomists as they are sometimes called, cannot always shed 
1e semblance of sectaries, for the wisdom of their master expresses a 
erennial philosophy wider and more pervasive than the thought- 
atterns of any particular region or period. 


hristian Theologian 

Various reasons can be singled out why it seems to have hardened and 
arrowed, one of which can prove embarrassing to his reputation as a 
hilosopher. It is this: that, above all, he was a Christian theologian, 
st on defending and expounding the revealed truths of religion, and to 
ich effect that he has become the classical author in the clerical schools 
f the Latin Church, proclaimed, by supreme authority, the Doctor 
‘ommunis who provides the standard system of reference for exact and 
ficial doctrinal statement. Another reason is that many have taken his 
ry and curt style to declare the set forms of a legal and Latin mind to 
1e covering up of its truly Greek movement. On both counts he has 
ome under criticism, on the first from those who do not share his 
sligious allegiance, on the second from those who do. 

Most of us are familiar with the situation in which we do something 
rst and then afterwards find reasons to justify it. Modern psychology 
as taught us to be tender with this human defence mechanism, and 
ideed there are philosophies, reflections on spurt and protest, to which 
- is the best, indeed the only, manner of conducting argument. Never- 
neless, to a stubborn old logical temper the rationalisation of a state- 
ent made, or a decision taken, on grounds other than those of reason 
asily falls into the fallacy of begging the question. Though the system- 
waking of the medieval scholastics may be admired, much as the 
uskinites regarded a gothic cathedral, as the manifestation of religious 
zeling, their work is not evaluated in a purely philosophical medium 
ny more than the building was in terms proper to architecture. They 
ffer no more of purely philosophical interest than does any Christian 
undamentalists. In short, St. Thomas Aquinas is suspected of merely 
mbroidering with the reason what he already accepted by faith. 


. Recent Assessment 


Here I would refer you to an admirable recent addition to the 
Pelican’ books, simply entitled Aguinas*. Thé author, Father F. C. 
Jopleston, though a distinguished historian of medieval philosophy, 
yould not, I fancy, call himself a medievalist, certainly not if that 
rgues a recall to the mental habits and moods of the Middle Ages. 
‘or one thing he is a Jesuit, and therefore need not be expected to have 
he nostalgia such as might be allowed a Dominican; for another, he 
yrites in the empirical tradition of the English philosophers and is 
amiliar with modern scientific theory and logical analysis. Two-thirds 
f his book are concerned with some elemerits of St. Thomas’ rational 
hilosophy which can be taken out of the main body of his theological 
yritings; you must know what you are lifting from the total context for 
he abstraction to be valid. The most important part, however, is the 
mg introductory chapter, and there Father Copleston invites us to 
onsider what St. Thomas meant by a philosophical statement and to 
ttend to the reasonable strength of his arguments in themselves, and 
ot to his ulterior motives or rian sociuetep. 7 3] mi 

A example appears in the approach to problem of the 
ci is God. St. ‘Thomas was a believer long before he was a 


An early fifteenth-century artist’s conception of St. Thomas Aquinas (1225< 
1274): a portrait by Fra Angelico 


philosopher. Nevertheless he scrupulously kept to the rules of rational 
evidence, and was prepared to land himself in positions which many 
religious thinkers found uncongenial. Addressing himself to the problem 
merely as a philosopher, he discovered in our human mind no innate 
insight, no perception that God’s existence is self-evident. It is true 
that his initial atheism was methodic, but it was quite honest. That is 
the point, whether you agree with him or not. His only presumption was 
that we can really know something about our environment, and that it is 
worth while being reasonable about it, Hence, reflecting on some general 
characteristics presented in our experience of the material world, he is 
led to conclude, very cautiously, that an ‘ X’ exists ‘ which men name 
God’. He does this along five ways, the famous guinque viae, which 
still invite the inquirer, and satisfy some, though at various times all 
have been rejected, often from an inaccurate map. 

A similar detachment marks his discussion of other topics where the 
religious believer might be expected to discover what he wants to find. 
Thus he was not convinced by the proofs that the world began once 
upon a time: the world may or may not be everlasting, but his demon- 
stration that it is created by God was not affected either way. Thus, also, 
he did not think that God’s infinity diminished the reality and goodness 
of creatures, or his universal causality the operation of secondary causes. 
Thus, again, he did not spiritualise the body, nor did he hold that it 
derived from an evil ‘principle: I suppose he is one of the few 
materialist metaphysicians—not metaphysical materialists—and though 
he could preach like a puritan he did not think like a manichean. 
The first act of soul is to quicken body: one single substance longs 
for the vision of God, responds to sex and food, -and makes the 
toe-nails grow. Thus, finally, he did not appeal to an inner light, an 
ethical sense of duty for duty’s sake, but keyed his morality to a 


* Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


can Arde if nie are to | find rappel 
accepting by faith what we can discover ough using our own wits.’ No 
wonder his religious-minded opponents have accused him of rationalism, — 
naturalism, scientism, materialism, and _ utilitarianism—and these 
terms are polite compared to what churchmen called him soon after 
Bis death. ; . 


Bec lntibnace ‘Dressed as a Respectable’ _ 
_ And so to switch to the other extreme. Some thinkers are not com-— 
fortable with St. Thomas, not because he is too religious but because 
he is not religious enough. His grammar has been taken into the 
ah, ' articulation of official doctrine and they find it too rational. Barth has 
eres not been without effect on Catholics, nor the stirring which can be 
grouped under the general heading of Existentialism; depth psychology 
has played its part, and the older influence of Blondel and Bergson; the 
historical, or metahistorical, methods of positive theology have been 


- Church as a social organism, the life of which is better expressed by — 
rt gesture in response to fact rather than by definition in response to 


_ explanation; in all this you see a movement—some might consider it a 
_ retrogression—from logos to mythos. The minor practitioners of Thomism 
have not helped, by appearing to put truth into packages neatly labelled 

; and to claim the monopoly. Modernism is now dead in the Catholic 

ae __ Church, but there is no undue complacency about the mentality of some 

a _of the anti-modernists. At any rate, an undercurrent is now setting in 


i convulsive man, calm oe his iets tragedies 1 in = 


opposed to the speculative and scholastic methods of systematic — 
theology; the liturgical revival, too, and the growing devotion to the - 


meaning, can tend to stress points of exclamation rather than of. 


against St. Thomas. He whose thought is permanently revolutionary is — 


‘ene _ dressed as a respectable. His intellectualism is criticised and unfavour- 
Be. ably compared with an allegedly more affective theology. The literary — 


_--—s of the thirteenth, or the party line of the nineteenth. 

Here, again, though more by implication than by eenlicae statement, 
Father Copleston is seasonable. He recognises that rational philosophy 
works with abstraction from the rich and moving variety of life. Never- — 


treat thinking as a process of cerebration—grey matter, as it were, 
dealing with grey abstracts mistaken for whole concrete realities. The 
meanings disclosed are not fixed formulae to be manipulated as though — 


80 they sometimes appear in the manuals, but for St. Thomas they 
- are more subtle and glancing, less stylised and straitlaced. There is no 
Bastion of caging real natures in closed concepts. On the other hand, 
_we have the power of so defining our environment, not completely, yet 
~ sufficiently for rational intercourse, as to render it intelligible. Father 
_ Copleston is similarly modest yet firm in asserting the rights of the 
reason: he defends, perhaps unfashionably, St. Thomas’ separation of 
its field from the fields of imagination and faith, and finds no more 
cause to throw philosophy to the devout than to the nazis. — 


a ‘Complete Aristotelesn 
was a complete Aristotelean, and insisted that our first mental contact 


organism to the material world. prs 
A living movement usually includes what is conveniently termed a 
right wing and a left, and Thomism is no exception. “Left wing ’* can 
carry a sinister sense, not least to the governing circles of an old- 
established community, and ‘right wing’ also has its overtones. It 
depends where you stand. The terms are little help when it comes to 
placing authentic Thomism in the stream of Christian thought, for while 
_ jt is conservative in holding firm to our Hellenic heritage, its constitu- 
tional temper is liberal and its enterprises progressive. Within the 
s Thomist movement some are regarded as sticklers for his teaching, 
po: sometimes to the extent of treating him almost as an oracle. But others, 
£6 _ Jess organically committed, possibly less metaphysically rigorousand more | 


What manner of man was this, who so looms in the contemporary 
philosophical fog? He was large, physically so majestic that passers-by 
; ss turned round to stare at him. He called himself an Italian, but that was 


a ee 


humanism of the twelfth century is preferred to the barbarous eORENY. ‘ 


theless they alone give bone to human experience. St. Thomas does not 


they were items in applied mathematics or concepts of positive law. — 


St. Thomas was not a geometrical Beiesoriher On the contrary, he 


with existing reality is through the reaction of the whole human > 


One can ‘picture him as. an ‘early. Dr. -Johnso . 


He earned the affec uae of Rigct of Hrabainys ‘die. 
philosopher-opponents. He was more at home with | 
than with the divines, many of whom attacked him as a angeror 
radical. He shares with the devil the distinction of having been calle 
‘the first Whig’, and indeed he had a certain patrician poise, almo 
an offhand affability, On his return from Paris he was called as fir 
theologian to the Papal Curia, the centre of the most impressive politic 
force of the age, the effort of the canon lawyer extremists to secure f¢ 
the Pope the total lordship over Christendom; his writings, howeve 
scarcely Support them, or indeed advert to them. Often he is mo 
‘revealing in his obiter dicta, and his work gives me the impression 
having been composed in a fit of absence of mind—in = sense ma 
the British Eeapire Wasi © 5 
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Outstanding Eonrtiege ee eee 
The trait I would now pick out above all others is his contesy- Ae 
not mean only social good manners, but a quality. of mind whic 
deferred to all the various, and sometimes opposing, objects which com 
under our consideratién. Specialists are inclined to be bad at this, < 
when the pathologist overlooks the patient: it is the penalty of cor 
centration, all the more acute when fanaticism enters, blind to every 
thing except one narrow section of the truth. I have already remarke 
how respectful St. Thomas was of the creature, not always the mark ¢ 
the divine; how respectful of the reason, not always the mark of th 
believer; how respectful of the body, not alwavs the mark of the sain 
how respectful of fact, not always the mark of the metaphysician. — 
Not that he was a_ good-natured accommodator, prepared to | 
irreconcilables lie. He avoided ‘either-ors’ in dispute, and tried 1 
say ‘both’, but by synthesis not compromise. He was able to do th 
by his | dialectic of distinction, ‘in this sense, yes; in that sense, no 
This, especially when carried on to sub-distinction, demands” that th 
ideas engaged are seriously entertained. One consequence is that | 
makes no exclusions in the common antinomies, time and eternity 
profane and sacred, pleasure and duty, body and soul, liberty and lav 
logic and life, theory and practice, essence and existence. From th 
height of, metaphysics, with such problems as the One and the Many 
‘or Being and Becoming, this habit of mind descends to ordinary lif 
and produces an effect of great composure. It occurs to me to illustrat 
it from an old Dominican who died a few years ago. A man auster 
in the antique style, who had turned his back on the effeminacy c 
- modern Europe to ‘spend, his life ministering in a shanty town in th 
_ Caribbean, he was called by his superiors to this country. He was take 
for the first time to a cinema, and we expected a denunciation of th 
plumminess and plushiness. But not at all. ‘When I was a boy i 
. Merthyr Tydfil’, he rubbed his chin, ‘ the young lads and girls had 1 
stand about in dark corners, and often in the rain. But now they ca 
sit together in comfort. I saw a young couple in front of me, and the 
made me feel very happy. Excellent thing, the cinema, excellent thing 
The more you study St. Thomas, the more you come across suc 
surprises. 
He was only about fifty when he died, ‘Jeaving behind a: 
works which in quarto fill about six feet of library shelves. They loo 
uninviting, but there are few questions of lasting human interest he di 
not touch, and his answers, neither tangled with obsolete physics ne 
soaked in a medieval mood, reward attention. Towards the end of hi 
life, more and more lost in God, he looked back on them an 


; curmured that | he had come to Jet at bricks as 90 much stray 


eclectic, think of him as among the greatest exponents of that perennial 7 
philosophy which needs to be stated and applied at the present time. 


. before the day of nation-states, and a kinsman of the Emperor, export from England, as ¢ 
: who disputed with the Pope the supremacy of the western world, in now. ‘ What do you want, B: 
_ his veins ran a mixture of Suabian, Lombard, and Norman blood. His: weeds ere —Third 
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- Jungle Boy in the Drawing-room 


J. W. LAMBERT on ‘Saki’ 


SHOULD like to suggest Saki as an example of a writer who 
at the moment is not as well known or as widely read as he should 
be; I choose him partly because he was a most dexterous story- 
teller, but quite as much because he was a wit; and I need not 


‘Jabour the point that nowadays we have lost our wits in more senses 


than one. One of his characters remarks that ‘jealousy is such a good 
tonic for a woman who knows how to dress well’; and I should say, by 
way of paraphrase, that satire is such a good tonic for a society that 
knows how to live well. I suppose we do not, and that is why we are so 
dimly earnest about everything. Today we have 
hardly any first-rate satirical talent—though I 
do not forget Mr. Evelyn Waugh, Mr. Nigel 
Dennis, and Mr. Angus Wilson. Anyway, it 
seems foolish to let Saki slip into oblivion, and , 
for a long time now I have hardlly heard his 
name mentioned or seen it in print. 

H. H. Munro—he took his pen-name from 
Omar Khayyam—was born in Burma in 1870. 
He was very proud of his family’s Highland 
blood—though not to the extent of spending 
much time in Scotland. He was in fact brought 
up in north Devon by a couple of aunts, who 
were the most important people in his life. 
One was imperious and dotty,. the other 
thwarted and cruel. Neither was fit to have 
charge of children; but Saki had his revenge, 
for unsuitable guardians are a frequent target 
in his stories. Here is one from a story called 
‘The Lumber Room’: x 


It was her habit, whenever one of the 
children fell from grace, to improvise some- 
thing of a festival nature from which the 
offender would be rigorously debarred; if all 
the children sinned collectivély they were 
suddenly informed of a circus in a neighbour- 
ing town, a circus of unrivalled merit and 
uncounted elephants, to which, but for their 
depravity, they would have been taken that 
very day. 

She finished up by falling into a rainwater tank 
and not being rescued by a devoted nephew. 
His other aunt was venomously sketched in 
that passionate little story ‘ Sredni Vashtar ’, in 
which she was killed by a small boy’s ferret. And these childish dream- 
revenges, the legacy of innumerable humiliations, became a hallmark of 
Saki’s work. 

But he survived the aunts, it seems, to enjoy a boisterous and happy 
adolescence when his father came back from the East. The opening 
paragraph of his sister’s biography gives us a clue to his endurance: 

My earliest recollection of my younger brother was in the nursery 
at home, where, with my elder brother, Charlie, we had been left alone. 
Hector [Saki, that is] seized the long-handled hearth brush, plunged 
it into the fire, and chased Charlie and me round the table, shouting 
‘I’m God, and I’m going to destroy the world! ’ 

He carried that combination of high spirits, ruthlessness, mischief and 
imaginative enterprise along with him for the rest of his life. 

A spell in the Burma Police was a failure: homesickness and malaria 
equally beset him, and he came back to a spell of doing nothing in 
particular. When, just before the end of the century, he came to 
London, he was quickly successful as a journalist, dealing mostly with 
politics and foreign affairs. In the twenty years between his arrival in 
London and his death on the Western Front he wrote a great deal—too 
much, really. Apart from his journalism he turned out, as they coarsely 
say, a history of Russia, two novels, three one-act plays and one three- 
act play, a sizeable bundle of sketches, and nearly a hundred short 
stories. He also lived an extremely sociable life, at home and abroad, 


“in town and country. 
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H, H, Munro (‘ Saki’): 1870-1916 


Out of this life he distilled in his work a highly individual world of 
his own: he easily passes that test of a true artist. Naturally it was a 
world which bore a close resemblance to the one he lived in. His raw 
material came mostly from the fat, luxurious—not to say bloated— 
world of the Edwardian upper-middle class, shading at times into the 
upper classes. He populated his world with relatively few characters. 
The most conspicuous was a frivolous and unscrupulous young man, a 
sort of enterprising, Jeeveless Bertie Wooster, who appears under many 
names—Reginald, Rex, Cyprian, Clovis, Comus. This, of course, was 
Saki himself, exchanging the flaming hearth- 
brush for the pen: but, unlike Saki, most of 
these young men had a warily indulgent 
mother. In one of his novels, The Unbearable 
Bassington, this dream-mother more or less 
steals the book: 

Her enemies, in their honester moments, 
would have admitted that she was svelte and 
knew how to dress, but they would have 
agreed with her friends in asserting that she 
had no soul. When one’s friends and enemies 
agree on any particular point. they are usually 
wrong. Francesca herself, if pressed in an 
unguarded moment to describe her soul, 
would probably have described her drawing- 
TOOM. « ss 


In a world of green lawns, footmen, bridge 
tables, and silver teasets her son, young Comus 
Bassington, has lived very well. But he has no 
money, no real friends; he has lost his girl, 
through his own fault, to one of those glossy 
young politicians we still know so well. There 
is nothing for it in the end but a post some- 
where in that once so useful dumping-ground 
for misfits, the British Empire. His time is 
almost up, and he goes to the theatre for the 
last time: 

For Comus this first-night performance, 
with its brilliant gathering of spectators, its 
groups and coteries of lively talkers, even its 
counterfoil of dull chatterers, its pervading 
atmosphere of stage and social movement, and 
its intruding undercurrent of political flutter 
—all this composed a tragedy in which he was 
the chief sufferer, It would go on reproducing itself again and again 

. with unflagging animation and sparkle and enjoyment, and for 
him it would have stopped utterly. . . . In the third interval, as he 
gazed around at the chattering house, someone touched him on the 
arm, It was Lady Verula Croot. 

‘I suppose in a week’s time you'll be on the high seas’, she said. 
‘I’m coming to your farewell dinner, you know. I’m not going to 
talk the usual rot to you about how you will like it and so on. . . What 
do you think of the play? Of course one can foresee the end; she 
will come to her husband with the announcement that their longed-for 
child is to be born, and that will smooth over everything. So con- 
veniently effective to wind up a comedy with the commencement of 
someone else’s tragedy. And everyone will go away saying “I’m glad 
it had a happy ending” ’. 

I think myself that, for all their faults, The Unbearable Bassington 
and his other novel, When William Came—a not very complimentary 
picture of the reaction of upper-class London to an imagined German 
occupation—have been too readily pushed to one side in estimates of 
Saki’s work. All the same, his name, I have no doubt, will survive on 
the strength of his short stories. In them—in the best of them-—prigs, 
snobs, bores, politicians, and other self-important comedians, spiteful 
old women, and silly, smug young ones are deliciously impaled. Some- 
times they are made the victims of appalling practical jokes; sometimes 


‘they are devoured by wolves—Saki was curiously obsessed by wolves— 


or gobbled up by hyenas or trampled underfoot by elks or tossed by 
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It is a coarse-grained world he is tilti , against. Eatin 
for whom ‘a clear soup is more important than a clear conscience’, 
Cooks are very important people to be fought over and gambled for— 


and they inspired what is, I suppose, Saki’s best-known joke: »‘ The: 


cook was a good cook, as cooks go; and as cooks go, she went’. In 
bachelor chambers and at large country-house parties, over tea and 
billiards, luncheon and dinner, during party games and amateur 
_ theatricals, in drawing-rooms and bedrooms and railway carriages, in 
the hunting-field and on dusty park benches, an irrepressible spirit of 
‘misrule takes charge. Sometimes Saki puts off the motley; and then, as 
you may have inferred from some of the passages I have quoted, he 
tended, like so many satirists, to become romantically sentimental. He 


_ nursed, in fact, a private dream; what faith he had he pinned to a 


boyish, narrow, aristocratic code of honour. Sometimes it is ctiicule 

- to believe that he is writing, so to speak, with a straight face. 
His stories of the supernatural seem to me only competent exercises 
“in the conventionally macabre. A far stranger attraction came from 


what used to be called the wide open spaces, and whenever he wrote — 


-about. them a remarkable glaze came over his eye—and his prose. 
The note he struck in an early piece, ‘ Judkin and the Parcels’, often 
recurred : re 
. who carried parcels back to his English villa . 
known what it was to coax the fret of a thoroughbred, to soothe its 
toss and sweat as it danced beneath him in the glee and chafe of its 
- pulses and the glory of its thews. He has been in the raw places of the 
earth, where the desert beasts have whispered their unthinkable 
psalmody . 
end so on. Vou recognise those unthinkable psalmodies? Of course you 
mie: Kipling at what we now think of as his worst. And Saki was not 
imitating Kipling; he was cast in the same mould. 
He is usually docketed in the literary card-index system, which is 


what so much so-called criticism amounts to nowadays, along with 


Wilde and that acid lady John Oliver Hobbes, with the Anthony Hope 
of the ‘Dolly Dialogues’, with the young playwright Mr. Maugham, 
--and so, through Firbank, with Mr. Waugh. I would suggest that if you 
‘must, as they say, place him, he has far more in common with 
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g and drinking sc 
om large; a great many of his characters are gluttons, or gourmets ah 
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emotional affiatus. The ‘comparison with Orwell ‘may ; 
but I do not think it is. I would suggest that the 
in different generations, drove Orwell to prodigies 
and ssc his pee ok down, and 


commission. a 

This piece of romanticism was ae akin to Orwell ‘cle into 
the proletariat. Saki had first done the opposite; unlike Orwell he 
enjoyed what there was to be enjoyed, and exercised his talent ‘in 
pricking the great, luxurious, blubbery octopus which was and is the 
more or less beau monde. His point of view broadened greatly during 
his twenty years of writing. Had he lived he naught Ree Sh vis think, ‘have 
come to write Animal Farm himself. 

Do not be misled into thinking that his ‘satire. ‘must fave: dues. 
Human failings in an overblown civilisation are always much » the same. 
Taken simply as comic anecdotes, most of his stories are’ more than 


_ good value, and about a score are first-class by any standard: But even 


the slenderest gain body and give delight by their incidental commentary. 
Sometimes this is-exuberantly and shamelessly frivolous: : ©To be clever 
in the afternoon argues that one is dining nowhere in the evening’. 
Sometimes—indeed often—the asides stab. We all know the fellow who 
‘spoke of several duchesses as if he knew them, and in his more 
inspired moments as if they knew him’. Sometimes they seem irre- 
sponsible but carry an after-taste of uneasy truth: ‘ Women with perfec ct 
profiles are seldom agreeable’; or, again: ‘ Every profession has its 


. secrets; if it hadn’t it wouldn’t be a profession ’. 


But I could go on like this for ever, with an example ican! alia 
every page of Saki’s works; and it is really doing him no service to 
present him simply as a brittle wit. He was rather a jungle-boy i in the 
drawing-room, a puck among the plush and gilt. He remains a minor 
master, as apt to our own day as to his own; if you have not tried ee 
let me beg you to do so.—Home Service 


She had swooned in court, ae" | And asked jie teases ite : ‘ = at 
- Homage to Sonneteers She had caused a stir. — > Where-was itwon? 
i: cannot run out of the light of the moon. And the editor of oy ey Whence get it? | ee, 
What care I, Cain, for nagging nightingales The Sunday Blare, BL ame What had he done? > 
Ss he voices many, ever the same old tune)? ‘2 Seen @hthia eoneeatteen eT RS ae eee 
_ Who chose between the Fishes and the Scales? _ Appetite | : oS Se ee : ae 
It was not I. I am the hunted man, And judging she should “~~ “The-other. sime ~~ Set 


The hornéd man, the Scorpion. (Or the Bull?) 
Abel conformed. And Abel’s dead. He ran, — 
_ Ran while the hunted played the hunter, full 


Be worth a bit, 


Hurried a snooper a ‘eee = See ate 5" a 
Round to her house ia 7 “ae Meer 


He killed aman’, ~~ 
PETER APPLETON 


_ Of paradox. And Paradise-is gated, With an offer she thought = PS te | a 
‘The old ones weep, old stones in battered cloister. Quite fabulous, ia AS The Hollow See f 
The moon still burns upon the one they hated If she’d len d Pe picture, : Boer i the marshy. holl Raat SS ee + 
_ And, in an R-+less month, the world’s my oyster. Lend her fame Between river and orchard while" so, Pe 
_ Why should I spend my eyes in looking back, To a story about x The catkined hazels quiver, sallows == 
Bound to the mad wheel of the Zodiac? Her life with Him. Golden fleeced flower bright. = Ser ae 
~  Joun Crow Peete Primroses peer from dead sedges, 


_ They'd write it up 
- From what she said. 


The leaf-fledged thorn is awake, a tape 
And the kingcupsareonfire = 
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Fs _ Ina drunken brawl; I’ve still less now, “oh a en es 
They tried him, hanged him. ges I need the money. 
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_ ._ But he left his wife — As he rose to go ‘ae 
> Nearly penniless. He noticed a medal, — wae 
She was raven-haired, Mounted and ame a8 i E 
She was glamorous, Above the mantel. Rear oA 


HAD better say something about history and philosophy of 

‘science themselves before asking whether anything is to be gained 

from stressing historical and philosophical factors in teaching 

science. Many who are indifferent to and even oppose this approach 

to teaching science do not understand what historians and philosophers 

find interesting in it. So let me first try to make clear what history and 
philosophy of science is not. ° 


_ The Historians of Science 

- Historians of science are more than chroniclers. They are not con- 
‘cerned merely to construct a master record of what happened when, 
of discoveries, inventions, and personalities, of birthdays and family 
connections. True, many books on the history of science read as if the 
author were designing a calendar, a genealogical tree, or a periodic 
table of the events which have made the science what it is. This is to 
history of science at its best as bird watching is to genetic theory. 

History of science is concerned with ideas. They are also what the 
philosopher of science is interested in, in a different way. Those who 
oppose the study of history and philosophy of science ought to begin 
by denying that scientific research requires any thought at all. Once 
admit that it does, and the two related studies become important. Ideas 

- evolve and are logically related to one another. The historian explores 
the evolution of scientific ideas. The philosopher explores the way the 
ideas are related logically. In a way,’every scientist who grasps an idea 
does exactly this. Would anyone who lacked all knowledge of the 
development of an idea and all knowledge of its logic ever be said to 
have a grasp of it? 

The historian of science is not a Royal Society book-keeper kept to 
settle future claims as to the priority of inventions and discoveries. He 
is an explorer. He seeks in the intellectual environment of a period what 
led to the formation of a certain pattern of thought. He discloses new 
aspects of concepts like acceleration, force, mass, field, etc. What 
inclined men of different scientific periods to fashion these concepts one 

_way rather than another? We can understand a man better when we 
know how he has behaved on certain occasions and why, and what 
his views are on the matter which led to his action. So, too, we shall 
have a better grasp of a scientific concept—H,SO,, say—when we 
know what led chemists to express themselves in this way about this 
substance. After all, sulphuric acid was known only as ‘ oil of vitriol’ 
_ 150 years ago. What discoveries, what insights into the nature of matter, 
what theories about chemical combination, led our great-grandparents 
to adopt these symbols as a more adequate way of discussing sulphuric 
acid? 

It has been remarked that H,SO, contains the history of mankind. 
That may be an exaggeration. But clearly, in so far as Science masters 
and university lecturers expose this formula as if it were a token in a 
juggling act called “chemical theory ’, they are losing an opportunity 
to put a broader, more exciting interest into their presentation of the 
subject. They are not disclosing the full significance of the formula 
within the system of chemical theory itself. Few would deny, however, 

_ that the sciences have a history. Philosophy of science does not always 
escape with even this minimal claim. Since I am a practitioner of this 

~ black art, I had better do in detail for philosophy what I have done 
cursorily for history. 


Not a Secular Religion - 
If history is not chronicle, philosophy of science is not a secular 
religion for conscience-stricken research-workers, The question ‘ Whither 
science’? has been posed ad nauseam. Divines, demagogues, and 
~ despondent dramatists have viewed science as the instrument of gleeful 
_ Frankensteins bent on creating the uncontrollable. So they ‘ philoso- 
- phise’ about the future of science in our civilisation. In an age of bigger 
and better bombs this is worth discussing—even discussing carefully, 
whi y done. But the issue is not of internal importance to the 
ence. It act a different subject. It affects scientists no 
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On Educating Physicists 


het By NORWOOD RUSSELL HANSON 


more than it affects other members of the community. It is a matter 
affecting the scientist as citizen, not as scientist. 

A real case for the introduction of history and philosophy of science 
into physics teaching, for example, must consist in the possibility that 
men may -become better scientists, better physicists, as a result. Philo- 
sophy of science cannot increase manual dexterity. It is, however, rather 
like sharpening one’s wits—by considering the character of one’s ex- 
perimental problems, the logical structure of arguments and proofs, and 
appreciating the general nature of a science’s subject matter. 

But scientists often recoil for another reason. Physicists rightly dislike 
the idea of academic philosophers and historians telling them what 
science is all about. If physics were beset with all the problems that ~ 
philosophers and historians manage to find in it, they would be handy 
chaps to have around every laboratory. But, the scientist will ask, ‘ How 
can scholars who have never seen the inside of a modern physics labora- 
tory and never groped through the perplexities of a research task of 
their own, or felt that unsettlement which attends every decision at 
the frontiers of inquiry—how can they know what the conceptual 
problems of physics are? ’ They cannot—unless they have been them- 
selves scientists; which is an indispensable requirement for anyone con- 
cerned with the teaching of history and philosophy of science. 

The scientist’s question gains force when one sees how unrecognisable 
to research workers are the problems ‘ pure’ philosophers have about 
the natural sciences. For example: How can one ‘ construct’ concepts 
of electrons out of visual impressions of pointer readings? How can 
one justify the use of inductive procedures in natural science? How 
can one, in the reports of one’s research, approximate to the exposition 
of pure mathematics or formal logic? 


Questions Worth Asking 

That these questions are not always recognisable to scientists does — 
not mean that they are not worth asking. Philosophers do ask them and 
suggest answers to them with clarity and insight. They are not recog- 
niséd because they are not problems scientists have, however much they 
might have had them if they had taken a degree in philosophy. On the 
other hand, philosophers sometimes refuse to discuss the conceptual 
problems physicists have, saying that these are too naive for discussion. 
This is strange. Who should know better than the physicist himself 
what perplexities beset his laboratory work? 

_Furthermore; the scientist sometimes feels uneasy about members of 
arts faculties taking it as their mission to educate and humanise their 
under-privileged brethren, the research-worker and the science teacher. 
The gap between science and the rest of the academic community is to 
be closed, apparently, by plastering the Cavendish with culture, by 
threading modern poetry into the study of metallurgy and petrology, 
by hiding the intellectual nakedness of science graduates with a sheep- 
skin fashioned as much by dramatic arts as by laboratory science. Some 
of this would be good. There is such a gap. But it is presumption 
indeed to complain of the low culture among the scientific fraternity 
when so few of the /iterati have even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
thinking that has shaped the western mind. The assumptions and 
methods characteristic of science since Galileo have had a profound 
influence on our contemporary intellectual life. Without understanding 
these, an adequate assessment of the pattern of our times is impossible. 
In this respect the physics student who has not read Homer is in a 
better position than the classics student who has not read Newton, or 
who knows nothing of mechanics. 

Will we all agree that physicists are not laboratory machines periodic- 
ally tested by examinations? They have to think. But thinking is work- 
ing with ideas. And ideas always have a history and are usually logically 
related. Understand the history and the logic of an idea and you have 
a better grasp of it. You know what shaped the idea, what it implies, 
what observations it makes sense of, and what it can and cannot be 
used for. 

Consider some theorem of geometry—that the sum of the internal 

! (continued on page 216) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, February 1 


A Joint Declaration of Washington is pub- 
lished by President Eisenhower and Sir 
Anthony Eden. A communiqué about the 
conference is also published 


The British Isles have their coldest day 
since 1895 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are 
welcomed in Kaduna, capital of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria 


Thursday, February 2 


Sir Anthony Eden addresses both Houses 
of the U.S. Congress 


Britain’s gold and dollar reserves increased 
in January for the first time for more 
than eight months 


Mr. James Griffiths is elected vice-chairman 
and deputy leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party 


Friday, February 3 


M. Mollet, the new French Prime Minister, 
announces that he will visit Algiers 


Prime Minister gives a press conference 
before leaving Washington for Canada 


Crew of a Norwegian freighter is rescued 
off the coast of Scotland by naval 
helicopters 


Saturday, February 4 


Sir Anthony Eden meets the Canadian 
Prime Minister in Ottawa 


Austrian Government orders dissolution of 
World Federation of Trade Unions head- 
quarters in Vienna 


Russia protests to United States and Turkey 
about release of balloons over Russia and 
other communist countries 


‘Thaw ends coldest weather of the winter 


Sunday, February 5 


Archbishop of Malta asks for postponement 
of referendum due to take place next 
weekend 


WMoscow radio comments on Washington 
Declaration and exchange of letters 
between: Marshal Bulganin and President 
Eisenhower 


Figures published by Ministry of Transport 
show that road casualties in Britain in 
1955 were nearly 30,000 more than in 
1954 


Monday, February 6 


General Catroux resigns his new post-as 
Minister-Resident in Algiers after Frénch 
settlers demonstrate against policy of 
M. Mollet’s new Government 


Bill to increase pensions for retired public 
servants is published 


Tuesday, February 7 


Demonstrations take place in Famagusta 
after student is killed in riot 


Conference on proposed British Caribbean 
Federation opens in London 


H.M. the Queen receives loyal address in 
Eastern Region of Nigeria 
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a model village at Kaduna 
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Miss Tenley Albright of the United States winning. the women’s figure 
skating event in the Winter Olympic Games at Cortina on February 2 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh spent last week in the Northern 
Region of Nigeria. In this photograph the Prime Minister of the region, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto, is showing Her Majesty examples of native handicraft in 


FEBRUARY 9 1956 


A seven-foot figure, ‘The 
Queen of the Seas’; carved 
from a_ half-ton block of 
Perspex by an_ Australian 
sculptor, Dr, Arthur Fleisch- 
man, for the embarkation hall 
of the new Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation liner, Reina del Mar 
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M. Guy Mollet, the new Prime Minister of France. In the National Assembly 

on February 1, M. Mollet (Socialist) obtained 420 votes against 71 with 83 

abstentions. M. Mollet’s visit to Algiers on February 6 was marked by 

hostile demonstrations, and General Catroux, the newly appointed Minister- 
Resident, has since resigned 


the House of Representatives in Washington during Sir Anthony 
.on February 2. Hehad earlier addressed the Senate. The next day 
{inister and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd flew to Ottawa for talks with 
Canadian leaders; they are due back in London today 
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Ice floes covering the river Danube in Austria: a photograph taken during the cold spell which 
affected all Europe last week. Left: the Eros fountain in Piccadilly, London, festooned with icicles, 
At Kew on February 1 the maximum temperature was 24.1 degrees—the lowest recorded since 1895 


een "(continued from pee ‘ 
i ance is equal to two right an s 

s is true? There are non-Euclidean geometries in which tri- 
have properties different from what has just been described. 
$s meant by saying of the space in which we live that it is 
ean? This seemed a natural thing to ask for the founders of 
uclidean geometries over a hundred years ago. Students today 
arely hear the question. Many university graduates in mathematics or 
yysics have never heard of it. If you put it to them, they cannot even - 


~ the question is central in any attempt to understand what mathematics 

is and what physics is. It is not merely a “ pure ” philosopher’s question, 
either, since a student’s actual grasp of his science can be affected pro- 
ae oundly by his thinking hard about this matter. 

___ Look at any textbook on geometry. Can you find half a page devoted 
to the sense in which geometry is true? If you find anything at all it 
__will be an embarrassed attempt to dodge the question. This is criminal; 
_ for it is a most fruitful problem. It shows up the relation of physics 
a and mathematics to other fields and other methods of acquiring know- 

_ Iedge. Rarely is the student even shown that mathematics is a’ formal 


= with hypothetical statements of the form: if proposition A is true then 
it follows that proposition B is also true. Mathematics per se is never 
in a position to assert that the proposition A is true, in the sense in 
_ which we can say. that the refractive index of diamond is 2.417. The 
Statements of mathematics are of the form ‘all bachelors are un- 
married’. To deny such a statement is not factually wrong, it is 
_ absurd, meaningless. But if we take a factual statement like ‘all 
bachelors are less than twenty feet in height? and deny that, we may 
possibly be wrong. But no such statements can occur in a formal science 
Ee _ like mathematics. For mathematics is concerned not with what is, but 
) doe what follows. 


Ai Seatating Effect on the Student’ 

This failure. to discuss the foundations of geometry has a devastating 
effect on the student. Anyone who fails to grasp the relationship 
between mathematics and physics at this level will fail to understand the 
connections between experimental confirmation and mathematical proof 
in advanced physics. 

He will never, for example, appreciate Kepler’s achievement. Kepler 
7 "practised what Plato preached, reducing complex clusters of phenomena 
to mathematically clean and simple conceptions. After realising that 
Mars’ orbit was not circular, he thought it moved in an ovoid, or egg- 
shaped, path round the sun. No geometer at that time could manage 
_ the equations of such a curve. So he did something that would be second 
oe nature to every theoretical physicist today. He treated the orbit as an 
es approximation to an ellipse, whose formal properties had been set out 
by Archimedes. This egg-shaped curve actually failed him. None the 
less it marks the real wedding between mathematics and experiment, 
a marriage that has grown indissoluble for physics. The nature of this 
union today will not be noticed by the man who cannot distinguish, 
; as. Kepler taught us to do, a physical hypothesis from the purely 
mathematical reflections which shape and polish that hypothesis. Such 
a man will never really understand the role played by mathematical 


pa a few of his own. 


A well-known textbook asserts that Einstein Brea: mathematically ’ 
that a body cannot move with the speed of Hent The author has 


ee ot fact. This instinct is certainly not as “strong amongst our 
ung research-workers today as it was ae Einstein, Bohr, ee 


derstand its meaning without interpretation. This is startling, since 


the way to ‘humanise’ scientific students is to sandwich thin slices 


science. It makes no pronouncement on matters of fact. It deals only - 


_ to see how experience and thought as they were involved in forming — 


propagated either like waves or like partic 
it must be propagated in at least one of t 


and particles as completely incom 
could be regarded as crucial only 


Need im a Nee ‘Dimension i in Tae « 9S eae 
Why have we not added this new dimension to our. et teaching? a 
Why are these considerations regarded as something extrinsic to the — - 
actual teaching of physics? Why do educators still seem to think that a 
of Shakespeare between their thick crusts of statics and statistics? — se 
Perhaps H,SO, may not contain the history of mankind; but if it ies 
carefully laid before the student he can come to feel the impact of — 


this notation on chemical thinking in the nineteenth century, more 
specifically on great men like Richter, Dalton, Prout, Faraday, and > 
= 
; 


d 


Maxwell. He will see the important affinities between operating | with 


this set of symbols and operating with other symbols in other. sciences, = 
and even in non-scientific disciplines. The physics teacher should look 
upon H,SO, as a mine of educationally valuable nuggets. If properly — 
explored it will pour out the history of atomism, the beginnings of 
valence theory, and the whole story of theory, experimentation, and 


Scientific inference. And Kepler’s ellipse contains the fundamentals of 


all astronomy, a general account of the nature of observation, and af UTR 
tale of a great scientist’s heroic struggle with the most puzzling data. ~ 

Why should the student be denied this? He will have to learn it 
for himself later. Even if he deserts science it cannot but benefit him 


=~} 


Bien? 


the idea of H,SO, is but a special case of the relation of experience and | 
reason in every field of human endeavour. : | 
Thus the respective roles of mathematics and physics i in our madera 
standing of geometry is a simple, forceful example important to one =, 
understanding of science in particular, and of problem-solving in 
general. Every problem in physics gives us such an example. Every 
discovery is a landmark in intellectual history. How could we ever allow pays 


. them to be recited as a catalogue of dry formulas? — 


Let me give you an example of the way in which iny histery of 
science colleague, Dr. A. R. Hall; and I try to integrate our lectures — 
with each other and with the physics lectures. Naturally we must have 
a good. idea of what the students are doing from week to week in their 
science lectures and laboratories. For example, lectures in optics usually : 
deal in detail with interference phenomena, and raise interesting general — 7 
questions about the controversy over the nature of light. At the same 
time Dr. Hall considers what inclined Newton to believe that light 
consisted of particles and what inclined Huygens to believe it consisted — 
of waves. Hall always stresses the essential opposition in ideas—the 
intellectual content of such disputes. Students’ reactions show that this © 
historical excursus admirably complements the straight physics lectures; 
it gives them an. interest and pepth they wae never have hee other- 
wise. 


aA £ 


‘Evncial’ Experiments | v ss 
Then Hall treats the conceptual context in miich Young, Fresnel, at: 
and ultimately Foucault conducted their famous experiments to 
that light consisted of waves. Meanwhile, I have been lecturing on the 
general question of crucial experiments in physics—what they are, cn a 
when they are possible. So it is natural to consider these optical experi ae 
ments “tora for gd are all descabed as Pc ck fs 2 


Kae 


were indeed Baca but only against an nee 
tions like this: Young, Fresnel, and Foucaul 


in both of these ways at the sa 
for believing in these conditions. ough, as | 
work of Kepler, Newton, and Mt 


at least one of “these » ways al 
same time’, was accepted. 
shown thas Young, ‘Fresnel, 


F 
| 


Experiments are crucial only against a co aie of undisputed 
this theory and it becomes clear that the finality of 
She word ‘ crucial” is bought by mortgaging away all expectations that 
anything new may be discovered which will change our ideas as to 
the phenomena before us. The history of es is not silent on this 
‘matter either. 


Of all man’s efforts to make 
approach physical inquiry as an” 
Jectually challenging exploration. Anything that can bring these aspects 
of physics into better focus is worth while for its own sake, for the 
good it can do in training tomorrow’s physicists, and for our entire 
approach to the meaning of ‘education’. More attention paid to the 
historical and philosophical aspects of physics might serve as a lens 


i s surroundings intelligible nothing can 
citing, formally beautiful, and intel- 


3 for the achievement of this better focus.—Third Programme 


ae Letters to the Editor 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out. of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of ce 


Should the Death Penalty be Abolished? 

Sir,—I felt much indebted to Professor Hart 
for his thoughtful review of the argument about 
the death penalty (THE LISTENER, January 19). 
He removed many misconceptions but some of 
his conclusions from statistics do, I think, call 
for further examination. Before dealing with 
these may I emphasise two fundamental points 
which appear to have been ignored both by the 
Royal Commission and by writers and speakers 
on this subject? ; 

The first is this: the operation of the death 
penalty is a long-term effect. Its imposition or 
abolition is unlikely to. produce an immediate 
change in the murder rate large enough not to 
be masked by the substantial changes from year 
to year, changes either ‘ accidental’ or due to 
causes not yet clearly defined. There is unlikely 
to be, in any civilised country, a string of would- 


be murderers straining at the leash, waiting only © 


for the death penalty to be removed, to commit 
murder right and left or vice versa. The effect 
is likely to be in part cumulative, and in any 
case only ascertainable from a series of records 
long enough to permit the elimination of the 
accidental and other variations. 

The second point concerns the misconception, 
implicit in statements in the Royal Commission 
Report and in Professor Hart’s broadcast, that 
the murder rate is constant and 

that the most valuable use of the figures is to 

take individual countries where the death penalty 

has been abolished or reintroduced and to enquire 
whether abolition has led to a rise in the murder 
rate or introduction of the death penalty led to 

a fall. f $ 
Over the thirty years from 1910 to 1939 the 
ten-year average murder rate in England and 
Wales fell from 4.1 to 3.3 per 1,000,000 
(actually because fewer babies were murdered) 
and in Sweden it fell from 13.3 to 8.1. In neither 
country was there any change in respect of the 
death penalty. Yet if it had been abolished in 
England and Wales in 1910 and the result had 
been 100 more murders in the decade 1930-39 


‘than did actually occur, there would still have 
been a substantial decrease in the murder rate 


following abolition from 4.1 to 3.55. If the 
had been made operative in Sweden in 


1910 and had produced no effect, there would. 
still have been a quite spectacular decrease in 


the murder rate. The evaluation of these general 


trends, which are quite independent of varia- 


tions in respect of the death penalty, is the 


- Practically insuperable obstacle to the determina- 


€ most important positive conclusion in 
of mcr from two groups of states: 


r Hart’s broadcast is based on his inter-. 


peculiarly good materials for sound inference’. 
One state in each group retained the death 
penalty during a period in which another 
member of the group abolished it or restored 
it. This gave a ‘control group to test the effect 
of abolition or restoration’. Then the interpre- 
tation ‘the rise and fall of the murder rate was 
nearly the same for each of the countries in the 
group’ and the conclusion ‘for these countries 
at least the evidence shows that the rise and fall 
of the murder rate is not conditioned by the 
death penalty but by some other factor’. 

Although the conclusion is limited by the 
words ‘for these countries’ the paragraph, in 
which they come, taken as a whole implies that 
the conclusion is significant*for the problem in 
this country, and that the death penalty has no 
effect on the murder rate. Indeed a later para- 
graph states: ‘ Belief in the superior efficacy of 
the death penalty cannot be called a realistic 
view ’. This goes beyond the neutral. conclusion 
of the Royal Commission and, in effect, comes 
dewn, on statistical grounds, claimed to be 
sound, on the side of abolition. If sound, the 
result would obviously be of outstanding import- 
ance. An examination of the relevant informa- 
tion, mainly that given in the Royal Commission 
Report, has convinced me that the records from 
these five states do not furnish a basis for sound 
conclusions relevant to the problem of the death 
penalty. 

The state in the North American group which 
retained the death penalty during the period 
of the records—the control state — was 
Nebraska. The death. penalty was introduced in 
South Dakota in 1939; previously, since 1915, 
this state had no death penalty. But Table 25 
of Appendix VI of the Royal Commission 
Report shows that the death penalty was in 
abeyance in Nebraska from the time the records 
began, 1930 until 1945, when there was one 
execution. In the ten years 1930 to 1939 there 
were approximately 400 murders in Nebraska, 
but no execution. It could not therefore be 
rightly used as a state reflecting the operation 
of the death penalty. Further there was no 
execution in South Dakota until 1947; the death 
penalty was not operative. It could not be 
expected to show in the murder rates, In fact, 
the yearly rates vary enormously; from 1 to 28 
per 1,000,000 in the Dakotas and from 10 to 


49 in Nebraska; the yearly rates in the three 
‘states do not rise and fall together, they often 


change in opposite directions in the pairs of 


states and appear to be nearly random. This is 


not surprising in view of the small populations, 
about 650,000 in each Dakota and 1,300,000 in 
Nebraska. There is on the whole a decrease in 
the rates after 1930. _ 

In the Australian group, New South Wales 
was the death-penalty control state. In Queens- 


land the death penalty was in abeyance from 
1911 and was formally abolished in 1922. But, 
t just as in Nebraska, the death penalty in the 


- 


oa 


control state, New South Wales, though legally 
in force, was practically in abeyance. In the 
twenty-one years from 1918 to 1939-40 there 
were well over 1,000 murders and only 7 execu- 
tions; after 1940 there were no executions. New 
South Wales could not be rightly used as a state 
reflecting the operations of the death penalty. 
The course of the murder rates in these two 
states in the forty years 1900 to 1939 was 
peculiar. The mean rates per 1,000,000 for the 
successive periods of ten years 1900-09, etc., 
were for New South Wales, 13, 19, 20, 25 and 
for Queensland 26, 20, 17, 133. They did not 
rise and fall together; they changed in opposite 
directions. Part of the explanation of the 
increase in N.S.W. may be the concentration 
of half the population in Sydney which grew to 
a great seaport of nearly 1,000,000 people, 
many more than the whole population of 
Queensland. The murder rate for the ten 
years 1940-49 was higher in both states, 28 in 
N.S.W. and 16% in Queensland. These facts, 
I suggest, demonstrate decisively that the records 
from the five states furnish, by their inter- 
comparison, no guidance as to the effectiveness 
of the death penalty. Even if the death penalty 
had been operative in the states concerned, the 
smallness of the populations and their charac- 
ter in these relatively under-developed. areas, 
with murder rates about five times the rate here, 
would make their murder records unsuitable as 
patterns from which to draw deductions applic- 
able to this country. 

In another paragraph Professor Hart quotes 
the murder rates for Norway to refute the argu- 
ment for abolition based on the mistaken belief 
that abolition countries have a lower-murder rate 
than our own. They seem to do more, especially 
if they are taken in conjuction with the, possibly 
more reliable, records for Sweden. These two 
countries had a.combined population of about 
9,000,000, and from their standard of life and 
education might have been expected to have a 
murder rate not differing greatly from that of 
England and Wales. In fact the rate is nearly 
double in Norway and more than double in 
Sweden for the thirty years of the paragraph 
mentioned, 1910 to 1939. (The values quoted 
for Norway exclude babies; those for England 
and Wales in the paragraph mentioned include 
babies. If the latter are adjusted by the exclusion 
of infants under one-year the comparable 
figures for the three decades are 2.54, 2.73, 2.60 
for England and Wales; 5.4, 4.9, 5.0 for Norway 
and 7.1, 5.0,.5.0 for Sweden where babies are 
also excluded. The definition of babies in 
Norway and Sweden may not be the same as 
‘infants under one year” but Sweden gives 
separate values for babies. If these are included 
the comparable figures become 4.1, 3.9, 3.3. for 
England and Wales; 12.8, 9.0, 8.2 for Sweden 
and Sweden comes out still worse.) The death 
penalty was rare in Sweden after 1865, it was 
definitely in abeyance from 1910 and was form- 
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‘These facts do, at least, suggest that an ee 
death penalty is a factor in the establish- 
jent of a lower murder rate. If England and 
Wales had had the same murder rates as Norway 
there would have been 2,800 more murders in 
the thirty years; if the same rates as Sweden, 
- 3,500 more. While it seems almost certain that 
“there must have been some difference in the 


» ee ction of murder to account for these 


large numbers, they cannot be lightly dismissed. 
The murder rates in England and Wales 
excluding infants under one year and for the 
- Jatter separately are illuminating, especially in 
their bearing on the proposal for a trial period. 
For the five decades from 1900 to 1949 they 


are respectively 2.90, 2.54, 2.73, 2.60, 3.28; and — 


eel 4 5. 12115) .67; 1.63. Jf abolition increased 
the murder rate by only .1 (one tenth) per 
1,000,000 above what it would be with an 
_operative death penalty, between 40 and 50 
“more persons would be murdered in a decade. 
“But the changes in the*decadal values given 


- above show that it would be quite impossible 
_ + to disentangle a .1 increase, and the lives would 


have been sacrificed-in vain. The proposal for 
a trial period is in flagrant defiance of the scien- 
tific interpretation of the records. 
Yours, etc., 
E. GoLpD 


ip $.S.R. and Pechnologteal Leadership 


Sir,—Mr. Gregson’s ill-tempered outburst in 
THE LISTENER of February 2 provides a good 
illustration of an outlook which is, I am afraid, 
rather prevalent. He takes it for granted that 
scientists are ‘ half men’, supposedly in contrast 
to people educated in the’ arts. In my experience 
the average scientist is more educated in the 


real sense than the average arts man. If scientists 


knew only as much about the arts as the average 


arts man knows about science, they would never 


have learned about, say, the French Revolution 


roe the -Inquisition; they would never enjoy a 
__- work of Shakespeare, a painting by Rembrandt, 


_or a Beethoven symphony. 
May I remind Mr. Gregson of the inscription 


_ which Plato placed above the entrance to the 
_ Academy in Athens? 
_ does not understand geometry ’—the science of 


“Nobody may enter who 


the day. No man can be called really educated 
-if he is oblivious of the most important laws 
which govern the universe, say the law of con- 
servation of energy, relativity or the uncertainty 
principle. No doubt, scientists should acquire a 


wider knowledge of the liberal arts, but it is 


much more urgent that the non-scientists should 
learn something about science, in particular 
_ those whose task it is to run the country. With- 
out an understanding of the spirit, the methods, 
and the potentialities of science they will not 


be able to take the right decisions in this age 


which, whether we like it or not, is so vitally 
influenced by the work of scientists and: tech- 
-nologists. Nevertheless I did not suggest, as Mr. 
_ Gregson implies, that the country should be 
- governed by ‘experts’, by which he probably 
‘means scientists. As long, however, as the hier- 
-archy in charge of the country does not possess 
a more comprehensive education, it seems essen- 
tial that they should be leavened by a number 
of scientists. 

Mr. Gregson is scornful about my suggestion 


_ that teachers should be better paid. He ‘was | 


; taught to believe that a profession was in some 
sense a vocation and that to put monetary re- 


ward as the prime incentive was somehow 
_ @egrading and unethical’. 
_ monetary rewards as the prime incentive, but 


I have never put 


it is an important one, particularly for people 
who live near the subsistence level. Does Mr. 


ey an 
in thie same issue. ote takes me "6 ae for having 


spoken of the low level of the technical colleges. : 
We know, of course, that there are a few tech- 


nical colleges—they can be counted on one’s 
fingers—which stand out above the average. 
However the majority of these 300 or so colleges,. 
although quite suited for giving technicians a 
training in specialised subjects, are not really in 
a position to train technologists. Technological 
education must be based on a training in the 
fundamentals of science, and this can efficiently 
be done only at ‘university level and by teachers 
actively engaged in research. ‘Technicians, of 
course, play an essential part in the set-up of 
every industrial country and we certainly need 
greater numbers of them than we have now, 
but we should not mix them up with tech- 
nologists. The latter, together with the scientists, 
are today the spearhead of technical progress and 


we should not forget that Britain was over- _ 


taken technologically when other countries 
switched over their technological education on a 
wide front either to technology departments in 


the universities or, more frequently, to the 


newly created Institutes (or Universities) of 
Technology. I emphasised in my broadcast that 
many of those who are now being trained in 


technical colleges deserve to be educated at — 


university level, and this I repeat emphatically. 


My views may be ‘unpopular in some quarters, — 
but the position is so grave that we cannot 


afford to ignore politely one of the most serious 


eager of technological education in Britain. 


< Yours, etc., 


‘Oxford F. E. SIMon 


Sir,—I read with great interest Sir Francis | 


Simon’s talk on technological leadership in THE 
LISTENER of January 19, and I agree with many 
of the suggestions he makes for steps to be taken 


to improve the education of technologists in this 


country. There is, however, one statement which 
he makes, namely, ‘an excessive proportion of 
our engineers is educated at the low level of the 


technical colleges, though many would deserve. 


a proper grounding in the fundamentals’, which 
I feel must be refuted because, unfortunately, so 
many scientists, who have not worked in a 


‘major technical college, still think of the major 


colleges as if they are the technical institutes 


of fifty years ago. The statement is quite untrue - 


today; the education in the major technical col- 
leges (twenty-five to thirty in all) is not low 
grade compared with that in the universities. 
To support my view I give an analysis of the 
first 500 engineering degrees of London Univer- 


sity in 1951 taken in alphabetical order from the 


official tests. The table below shows in the first 
column the number of. degrees obtained by (a) 
the internal colleges of London University, 
namely, King’s, University, Queen Mary, and 
Imperial; (6) the London technical colleges from 
which students take internal engineering degrees, 
namely, Battersea, Northampton, Woolwich, and 
West Ham; (c) the technical colleges throughout 
the country from which students take external 
degrees. The second, third, and fourth columns 


give the percentages of first-class honours, - 


second-class honours, and pass 


respectively : 
(a) 135 15 43 42 

(8): “49S 1306 43> ae 

Shcys 2 S216 11 36 53 

When one makes allowance for the fact that 
the colleges of the university certainly have the 
pick of the boys from grammar schools—for 
instance, they have state scholars but the techni- 
cal colleges do not—it is clear that the slightly 
larger percentage of ‘firsts’ 


degrees 


™~ 


obtained by the 


of “the: uni ersity; the pror 


> colleg' é 
is not quite’ as large but it would still be true 


. to say that twice as many are trained in technical 
colleges as in the colleges of the university. 


I am sure anyone who is unbiased ‘must 
agree that the above analysis shows that in our > 
major’ technical colleges we have the staff and 
laboratories to train more technologists. It is 
not necessary to build new collesess only to- 
extend existing ones. <e 

The running of the exaininaiees for the new > 


. diploma, or degree, in technology are quite safely © 


left in the hands of the staff of these technical 
colleges because a large number of them have 
been examiners for the London degree examina-_ 
tions and some, indeed, have been chairmen of 2 
boards of examiners for ‘the degrees. _ 

I have not mentioned science dei above 
but even in science courses the proportion of 
degrees obtained by technical colleges i is consider- 
able though not as marked as in engineering; 
in 1951 the technical colleges students obtained 
just over half the degrees. eae etc. ‘ 

po S.E.9- a 3 Vv. ‘Lowry | 


Oxford. aa ‘its: Traffic Pecbleae 
Sir,—Your readers may well. have heard 
enough about Oxford roads, but for the pur- 
‘poses of the record I should like to make plain 
one point concerning the vital votes in Congre- 


; gation referred to by the Warden of Merton in 


his letter in THe LISTENER of January 26, 
Congregation, without a single dissentient 
vote, agreed that it was expedient that the~ 


‘University, even if it was against the provision - 


of inner relief roads, should record its prefer- 
ence as regards such roads, and should do so 
by recording its votes on two motions, one to 
the effect that the ‘lamb and flag’ road was 
preferable to a road running through the 
southern part of Christ Church Meadow, the 


_ other to the contrary effect. 


Certain persons issued an appeal ib members 
of Congregation to vote, when the day came, 


against both motions. If this advice had been 


universally, or even generally, followed it r would 
of course have stultified the debate—which was 
the avowed purpose of those who issued the 
appeal. 

In the event, a number of people succumbed 
to this pressure, and the votes actually cast: 
were: for the ‘Lamb and Flag’ road 10, against © 
405; for the Meadow road 216, against 187. 
Those who voted against both deliberately con- 
cealed any preference they may have had. If. 
these ambiguous votes are disregarded, it will 
be seen that the vote in favour of a road through 
the southern part of the Meadow was about 220 


as against 10 in favour of the ‘ Lamb and Flag” 


road—i.e., about 20 to 1 in favour of the road 
through the Meadow. This was, as I hope I 
have made plain, on the hypothesis that an 
inner relief road was to be constructed, and that 
these two were the only alternatives. ar 

It is easy to fall into the error of supposing 
that the effect of the whole debate was the 
expression of a preference for the Meadow road 
by 216 to 187, i.e, that the proportion of un-— 
ambiguous preferences that way was 21 to 18, 
instead of being, as it actually was, more than 


20 to 1 eee ete., 


_ Oxford JoHN Seiten t 


| (Warden of All Bg erica 


Sir,—On eae I see I i 
talk on Poel Seo Sanreme 


| 


in nearly every if not every particular. 


is, after all, allowed for in some degree by his 
talk; moreover it is perfectly true, as he said, 


i that Congregation expressed its disapproval of 


the City’s proposal for a relief road leading into 


Eur Es Giles by 405 votes to 10, and ‘ declared that 
of the two it preferred a road through Christ 


Church Meadow’, As has already been ex- 
plained by the Warden of Merton, this prefer- 
ence was carried by a majority of only 29, a 
fact accidentally omitted by Mr. Sparrow. It 


_was this which led me into thinking he had 


made an error on this point; I am happy to 
acknowledge that the error was mine. 
Yours, etc., 
Exeter College, Oxford | NEviILL CoGHILL 


‘Persian Oil’ 


Sir,—If I trouble you with yet one more> 


letter about Persian Oil, in reply to Mr. Elwell- 
Sutton’s letter in THE LISTENER of January 19, 
it is merely to state that I believe his description 
.of the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921 is wrong 
He 
describes the concessions returned as ‘ something 
like twenty concessions including telegraph lines, 
x insurance, road transport, railways, 
shipping, mining, petroleum, and pipe-lines’. 
The Russians had no concession for oil, and 


oa Toe tee oe ar i are those who think Oxford — 
. traffic problems have been grossly exaggerated 


cession for a mine or mines (I know of 


none) it was not for mining in general. As to 


railways, roads, banks, etc., the Russian con- 
cessions were. not monopolies but for specific 
items. Under the treaty therefore the Persian 
Government were free to grant concessions in 
the north, to third parties, for oil, mines (failing 
proof to ‘the contrary), any railway except the 
Tabriz line, any roads but the two specified, 
and so on. Cas this could be added two highly 
valuable resources that Mr. Elwell-Sutton over- 
looks: the Caspian forests and the tobacco-grow- 
ing industry. Some popcorn! 

The Persian Government exercised the free- 
dom which Mr. Elwell-Sutton denies that they 
possessed, by granting oil concessions in the 
north, between 1923 and 1939, to American and 
Dutch interests. If, as Mr. Elwell-Sutton claims, 


oil was among the concessions returned by . 


Russia to Persia, then the Persian Government 

‘was even breaking the treaty, let alone some 

unwritten condition which was ‘supposed’ to 

bind them.—Yours, etc., ; 
Dry Sandford 


*A Time to Recall’ 

Sir,—I must apologise for having shifted the 
sense of Goethe’s verses from the cosmic to 
human agencies of the historic processes. Never- 
theless it is too naive to imagine (as Professor 
Mason suggests) that I can, by a single quota- 


R. W. BuLLARD 


‘ore could not return it; if they had a- 
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tion, 
Dionys upheavalism’, any more than that 
Professor Mason, by another quotation, can 
represent him as an advocate of Apolionian 
eae Goethe cannot be crammed into either 
Ox. 

As for my talk, I was interested to remember 
that Goethe, born seven years before Mozart, 
lived long enough to put Byron into the second 
part of ‘Faust’. That Faust himself (I beg to 
differ from Professor Mason) is not a Mozartian 
figure, but quite possibly Beethovenian. And the 
perfect setting of ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’ is 
not by Mozart but by Schubert. 

This is not merely a matter of dates but of 
temper.—Yours, etc., 


Tidebrook MICHAEL TIPPETT 


‘Mozart in Retrospect’ 

Sir,—It is unfortunately true that some art- 
historians have insufficiently discriminated be- 
tween. the terms ‘ baroque’ and ‘ rococo’, and I 
am sorry to learn that Dr. Pevsner has lent the 
weight of his authority to the confusion. Al- 
though rococo developed from baroque and the 
line of demarcation between the two styles is not 
always easy to draw, there are two styles and 
two names for them. So why not apply these 
names correctly whenever the differentiation is 
obviously possible?—Yours, etc., 

Your REVIEWER 


e: France after the Elections 


start because in so many constituencies everyone, 
from socialist to conservative, had entered into 


‘an alliance against Communist and Gaullist. 


This time at least right and left opposed each 
other at the elections, but they have been 
returned to a parliament in which only 400 out 
of 600 deputies believe in parliamentarianism 
at all and the parliamentary game cannot there- 
fore be properly played. But, finally, voting for 


Poujade is not the same thing as voting for. 


La Rocque. La Rocque was not a wise or an 
intelligent man, but he did not jeer at Jewish 
opponents for being Jews. He did not, as M. 


’ Poujade does, blandly deny facts so blatant as 


that today alcoholism is a grave threat to the 
physical and mental health of France. He was 
silly but he was not mean, and for some sec- 
tions of the nation he even provided a sort of 
initiation into public responsibility. It is difficult 
to mame a single reason for thinking that 
_Poujade is good for anything except his sup- 
‘porters’ pockets. He has been called a fascist 
but fascism had at least the moral dignity of 
asking for sacrifice. When M. Poujade denounces 


the traitors who give away French overseas terri- 


' says it will be eno 
France are sent to Algeria and the conscripts are 


“ 


~_ 


5a 


tories, a theme to which he turns increasingly, 


he does not go on to say that it is every young 
Frenchman’s duty to go and fight there. He 
ugh if all the gendarmes in 


_ This is a sombre picture I have been paint-- 


ing: too sombre, you may say, when only one 


: x Frenchman i in eight = voted for Poujade; when 


as quickly. 


his supporters may be 


jor age dea gathered. But it is the first 
that an eighth of the electorate has simply 


1 Passing the buck. Why be disillusioned 
‘satisfactory 


(continued from page 205) 


or debased, but because it never faced any issue 
in time to forestall disaster and could not even 
resolve on a dignified departure. Its governments 
fell on secondary issues or because the Assembly 
refused to face the major ones. Its habits of 
work were fatuously inefficient — though also 
stupidly laborious. Nobody could look at the last 
Assembly, with its governments labouring to 
take decisions and then unable to carry them 
out, its prime ministers puffing and.blowing like 
the Red Queen in an effort to run fast enough 
to stand still, and feel inspired to admiration 
of the system. The parliamentary parties 
defeated those who tried to change the principles 
of the constitution and then unintentionally 
held those principles up to mockery. To cure 
the nation of creeping Poujadism, of this fascism 
which has not even the ambition or backbone of 
fascism, something better must be offered than 


the Fourth Republic’s record up to date. A 


regime which has lost the loyalty of three- 
quarters of the industrial workers cannot afford 
to lose the lower-middle classes too. It must 
recover one or the other. 

“As it stands, Poujadism is a negative danger. 
It limits the part of the nation from which 
intelligent effort can be expected. But it is not, 
in its present state, a movement like the nazis 
trying to take over power. Rather it is taking for 
granted the effort of others to govern and trying 
to squeeze advantage out of it. But it does not 
follow that this will continue to be the state of 
affairs. M. Poujade, who lacks neither talent nor 

vigour, may well discover new horizons, equip 
himself with some knowledge, and become in 
fact something more like a fascist leader. Or 
those who fifteen years ago felt a sympathy with 
fascist aims as well as methods and who, with 
the passage of time since 1944, no longer have 


“ eee life automatically barred to them, may 


taking over the Poujadist party. 


Republican Front but all those Frenchmen who 
believe in liberty, from socialists to conservatives 
and including the remnant of the Gaullists, are 
faced with a very grave challenge at the moment 
when their possibilities are, by the. nature of 
the challenge, restricted. It will not be easy to 
reabsorb Poujadism. 

On one point a foreign observer must feel 
inclined to ask a question. Does not the whole 
system of French education need looking at? It 
is constantly receiving political attention in one 
respect: the question of subsidies for Catholic 
schools. It is a lamentable thought that the most 
important line of division in the last Assembly 
was over the petty question of a subsidy of 
£4,500,000 to these schools. £4,500,000! But 


this confessional aspect of the question seems 


to divert attention from another one. The 
French themselves constantly refer to the in- 
sufficiency of the French civic conscience: so 
much, indeed, that one is apt to overlook the 
devoted public service given by so many French- 
men, both paid and unpaid. 

But the French are certainly right about the 
existence of this problem, and the very nature 
of Poujadism illustrates it. For the brilliant child 
French education is perhaps the best in the 
world. But does it give the right diet to the 
average child? One of the most peculiar French 
specialities is a kind of scepticism, which shades 
off imperceptibly into the most complete 
credulity. You have only to suggest a belief in 
the form of disbelief, as something which the 
government or. some other interested person is 
keeping from you, for critical standards to dis- 
appear. I know no other country in which so 
many intelligent people will believe such silly 
things. The state school has been shaping the 
minds of most French people for over seventy 
years. It has made the Frenchman much better 
equipped to disbelieve its government than to 
disbelieve M. Poujade. Would it nut be worth 
while to examine its results in this field? 

—Third Programme 


‘represent’ Goethe “as an apostle of. 
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Three Art Galleries 


Above, left: ‘ Still Life 
at Asolo’, from the ex- 
hibition of paintings by 
Vanessa Bell at the 
Adams Gallery, London 


Above: ‘Portrait of 
Queen Charlotte’ by 
Allan Ramsay, one of 
the ten paintings from 
the Ernest E. Cook col- 
lection presented to the 
Holburne of Méenstrie 
Museum, Bath, through 
the National Art- 
Collections Fund 


Left: ‘ Weir, Barcombe 
Mills’, from the exhi- 
bition of paintings by 
Edward Middleditch at 
the Beaux-Arts Galleries, 
London 


ma 
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Selected Letters of Henry James. Edited 


by Leon Edel. Hart-Davis. 16s. 

THOUGH AN ESTIMATED TOTAL of 7,000 extant 
letters is not so exceptional as Mr. Edel would 
have us believe (it represents an average of one 
y two. days over a period of forty years— 
and we may be sure that almost everything 
James wrote was preserved religiously), never- 


evel 


sentative 120 was not an enviable one. Mr. Edel 
has acquitted himself with great credit. His 
‘method (and it was clearly the only right 
pen: proper one) was, first, from an extensive” 
acquaintance with the whole of the material, 
‘to determine the principal categories into which 
‘the letters might be felt to fall; and having 
‘done so, to. select such individual examples as 
seemed best to illustrate them. 

_ “This is no mere anthology of familiar material 
therefore; indeed a good half of the 120 make 
their printed bow here. It is something more 
than that, an entirely new light on James as 
man and writer.. Most of the letters already 
published (the only collection gua se was made 
so Jong ago as 1920, and has long been un- 
obtainable) have belonged to a class which the 
writer himself categorised as ‘the mere twaddle ~ 
‘of graciousness’. Those abysmally-arch and 
over-written billets’ saccharins, beginning per- 
haps ‘Noblest of Neighbours, and Most 
Heavenly of Women!’, and ending. say, ‘all- 
devotedly and impatiently, my dear Clare, yours 


both’, were (as it now appears) addressed for 


the most part to* strangers or mere casual 
acquaintances; 
‘was merely the way in which James endeavoured 
to conceal from their recipients just how 
heartily he despised the novels they insisted on 
dedicating to him, or how thankful he was to 
be totally unable to come to dine. Thus to a 
lady historical-novelist he gushes ‘The Tory 
Lover . . . has been but three or four days in 
the house, yet I have given him an earnest, a 
pensive, a liberal—yes, a benevolent attention ’; 
and the gratified blue-stocking, ears ringing 
from the stylistic din, might reasonably be ex- 
pected not to notice the decidedly two-edged 
quality of the adjectives. Indeed a number of 
her sisters were so misguided as publicly to print 
missives which, at first sight accolades, are seen 
on closer examination to’ be blows in quite a 
different place and with quite a different weapon. 

The bulk of the present collection is com- 
posed of letters of other stamps altogether. A 
few of them are deliciously but in part un- 
intentionally absurd: 

My dear Godson Guy. I learned from your 
mother, by pressing her hard some time ago, that 
it would be a convenience to you and a great 
help in your career to possess an Association 
football .. . 

Far more of them, however, show the writer 
in quite a new and almost unguessed-at aspect : 
James the blunt commonsense writer to editors. 

about serial-rights and royalties (‘If my Letters © 
have been “too good” [for the New York 
Tribune), I am honestly afraid that they are the - 
Poco I can do, especially for the money! ’); 
; the baffled playwright; James the friend _ 
genev, Maupassant, de Goncourt; the - 
ent in good ‘Plain casual English of 


ess the task of reducing these to a repre-_ 


and their patent fulsomeness. 


quoted in Mr. Edel’s Spain introduction 
Intensely though respectfully deprecate social 
‘attendance at station. Elegant choice of cabs 
is far too good to stand alone. Will not Mr. 
Edel give us The Collected Telegrams of Henry 
Fames? Its possession would be the slenderest 
of ivory towers from which to view the raging 
-of the Philistines and the douleurs of the 
~ economic situation. But if he does, will he please 
append a detailed rather than a general indica- 
tion of sources; its‘ absence from the present 
collection is all that can be urged against an 
~otherwise exemplary apparatus criticus. 


The Restoration of Charles II, 1658-1660 
By Godfrey Davies. Oxford. 55s. 


The strange and crowded interval which passed 
between the death of Oliver Cromwell and the 
return of Charles II has hitherto been one of 
the least-known stretches of modern English 
history. Richard. Cromwell’s Protectorate lasted 
a bare nine months; for all the acceptance it 
found among. the more moderate and conserva- 
tive heirs of the Long Parliament’s rebellion, its 
virtues were too negative to withstand the joint 
assault of all the elements which-had frustrated 
Oliver’s search for ‘a government by consent’, 
Grandees of the army who had meddled too 
long in politics, commonwealthsmen among the 
captains and subalterns who sensed a betrayal 
of the revolutionary cause, republican politicians 
who since their expulsion in 1653 had nursed 
“the base itch of the narrow oligarchy ’, fanati- 
éal sectaries in whose eyes Oliver ‘took the 
crown off from the head of Christ and put it 
on his own’, all combined sufficiently to over- 
throw the only government which might have 
saved some of the things they had fought for. 
In the year which followed, the generals and 
the politicians of the Rump alike convicted 
themselves of political bankruptcy, and in their 
quarrels they committed political suicide. And 
yet when a royalist rising was attempted in the 
summer of 1659, the .king’s friends were so 
miserably divided and his cause so tepidly sup- 
ported that he turned to France and Spain, 
convinced for a time that his restoration must 
depend on foreign arms. It was only after the 
second interruption of the Rump in October, 
only when government was ceasing to fulfil its 
elementary obligations and the soldiers in their 
need began to help themselves, that popular 
feeling throughout the country came to run 
irresistibly in Charles’ favour; and monarchy 
eventually returned not to meet a formidable 
enemy but almost to fill a vacuum. 
Mr. Godfrey. Davies has told this story with 
a fullness of detail worthy of his masters. He 
is in the direct succession of S. R. Gardiner and 
Sir Charles Firth, and it was from Firth himself 
that he accepted the task of completing their 
work. His search among the sources has been 
exhaustive, his mastery of ‘them is complete, 
and his judgement upon disputable points of 
* fact is almost invariably convincing. His accu- 
‘racy is so consistent that it comes as a surprise 
-when he. states erroneously that Parliament 
* passed an act on February 11, 1660, making 
Fleetwood commander-in-chief of the army. 
 Fleetwood’s reputation was then at its nadir, 
sane this is a misreading of the Commons’ Jour- 
ls. But it is a small flaw in a narrative which 
Bee complete sn in most respects 
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to the general reader is less certain. For one 
thing, the element of comment and interpreta- 
tion which such a reader has the right to expect 
is meagre. Will he, for example, grasp the Signi- 
ficance and the emotional appeal of the ‘ good 
old cause’, that rallying-cry to the army in 1659 
which awene its nostalgia for the high summer 
of the revolution when it had carried all before 
it? Wil he feel he knows what kind of a man 
John ‘Lambert was, and what he was aiming at 


> in helping to break first the Protectorate and 


then the Rump? It is a pity that Mr. Davies 
eschews, speculation so rigidly and seems. so re- 
luctant to assess character and discuss motives, 
for when he does permit himself to comment 
on a situation he is often shrewd, and occasion- 
ally he has really penetrating things to say about 
his leading figures—about Vane, for instance, 
whom he likens to ‘an inferior Gandhi’. 

The story he unfolds may be a depressing 
record of failure, but its actors, though often 
foolish, are seldom mean, and its events are in- 
trinsically exciting. That excitement is hardly 
conveyed. Mr. Davies’ tone is not merely dis- 
passionate, it is too uniformly grey. His style 
has a density of texture which does not make 
for easy reading, and often the sheer profusion 
of detail falls heavy for lack of the touch of 
synthesis and evaluation which should illumine 
it. But this work is an important achievement 
which~ for scholars will need no bush. Nor 
should the amateur of history be deterred from 
reading it, for if he brings his imagination to 
bear on the drama, he will find it not only 
fascinating in itself but a source of light on the 
whole period of England’s revolution. 


My Friend Henry Miller. By Alfred 
Perles. Neville Spearman. 16s. 
It would not be difficult to shrug this book 
away for its slovenly writing, its gawky hero- 
worship and its middle-aged sentiment about 
bad boys having a good time on the rive 
gauche. “With every line I write’, proclaims 
Henry Miller, ‘I kill off the artist in me’, and 
Mr. Perlés, with conscientious discipleship, can 
thus remain unperturbed at such verbal collo- 
cations as: “the wee hours of the night’, or 
“the subtle spiritual ramifications of the prosti- 
tute situation’. Miller himself accurately sums 
up the book in a preface: ‘Nothing like a 
biography, it must be said; has been attempted. 
Nor even a critical evaluation of the sub- 
ject’s work. All that he has endeavoured to do, 
my good friend Alf, is to recount the happy 
life of shame we all long to lead, if only in 
dream or reverie’. Without succumbing to all 
that is implied in this insidious bonhomie it 
can be said that Mr. Perlés’ volume does serve 
the purpose of reminding the bland English 
literary world that Henry Miller has written 
works which, as Sir Herbert Read has affirmed, 
are ‘in the first thin rank of contemporary 
achievement’; and in spite of the irritation the 
reader may feel at these naive reminiscences, 
Henry Miller does emerge from them as a 
figure who cannot be dismissed as merely an 
astute manufacturer of pretentious pornography. 
‘ At Jast an unprintable book that is fit to read’, 
said Pound of the Tropic’of Cancer, and that 
was already something when we were being 
subjected to. the missionary intentions of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. But so blithe a reanimation 
of the picaresque tradition is by no means the 
sum of Miller’s achievement; he is a creative 
genius who, as Perles writes, ‘is not obsessed 
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One of a battery of 
blast furndces... first stage 
towards steel making 


- : ) Se. eh > eee ee 
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Our strip mill at Ebbw Vale, the first of its kind 
in Europe, has just rolled its ten-millionth ton of 
steel strip. 


To visualize what this amount of steel sheet 
means, imagine a steel pathway 4 ft. wide 
reaching to the moon and back, far thicker than 
the bodywork of your car, and of a quality that 


is unsurpassed. . 


Using the old-time methods, and the same number 
of men, it would have taken 200 years to roll ten 
million tons of steel sheets; with the strip mill it 
took only 17. 


The foresight behind our adoption of the con- 
tinuous strip process is reflected in all the other 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins’ activities—each 
constantly advanced by great development schemes 


. to give still greater output and quality in steel sheets, 


in tinplate, spring steel, electrical laminations, in 
galvanizing. All of these serve you in one way or 
another every day of your life. 


Richard Thomas 


& Baldwins Ltd 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION OF STEEL SHEETS AND TINPLATE 


a ‘passionately ie He A ‘of the 


m is also quite free from a certain rather 
magisterial attitude which mars some of 
r more ambitious Pieces, such as ‘ Fire’ 

2s with the fire, young man”), At her 
thy Wellesley can speak her mind 
Ascturing : whe upholds what she calls 


ys ‘and must ‘Gotamand the respect of - 
_care for sont pelicts and the highest 


This. is ‘a “Bask: of over 400. pages, whose title 
"pe br “of living & "contains both the word ‘theory’ and the word 
pal je human simulacra ofns “economic”. Those facts, one might imagine, 
oximity to this astonish- ie “would be sufficient to deter the reader untrained 
“at whatever cost, has been _ in formal economic analysis. Actually, this is 
person’ he is. Too much emphasis _ _ probably one of the most readable books which 
be pla aaa Miller’s. Americanism; if his _ has appeared under an economic title in this- 

m seems at times to » Place him ‘a the country for some time. The author is. clearly 
weve F ~ aiming at a world-wide audience: the style is 
clear and pungent (the reasoning at times 

_ correspondingly high handed). The scope is 

- enormous: 

© fundamental. nature of human economic activity, 

- about the spirit of enterprise, about the influence 

of climate, race, and natural resources, and — 

about the influence of religion and other “social 
institutions such as the family and customs in 
land tenure; extensive discussion is provided of 
the practical problem of accumulating national 
capital, and of the ‘problem’ of population 
_ growth; admirable advice is offered to govern- 


Early Light. ‘The Calieacd eee of | 
_ Dorothy Wellesley. Hart-Davis. 21s. 
0 y ‘Wellesley has never been fashionable. 
She is a traditionalist, a romantic of the sturdy 
“not the feverish school. Her talent reveals itself 
here (the book under review contains all that 
‘she wishes to’ ‘preserve of her peer to orl as. 


- primarily descriptive: J ee ment. At the end there is a brilliant little essay, 
Beautiful the heat 1n this burnt-out corner: _ standing on its own feet, entitled ‘Is Economic 
Gone away is the green. % Development Desirable? > < oe 


ie _ The’Spanish chestnuts are frizzled; 2 a 
‘Nicely toasted they enfold — 7 

__ - Their closely-knit mosaic. of leaves between 
- Pieces of dark lapis Jarihigs (atte 

At her best, as in that opening of < The Rorestl 
ober’, she combines humour and observa- _ 
th unfailing resources of. vocabulary and 9 
She loves | things, organic: and inorganic: 
y with her and it is she, not they, | 
is endangered. ‘ ‘Horses’, ‘ Cotton 
oths’ and ‘Birds’ 


The book has caused something of a = in 
= Bi apiessional circles, 
account of the method of approach to the sub- 
ject as: of the conclusions reached. The method 
ns clear counter to the specialising tendency 
modern social science, seeking in the manner 
f, e.g., Adam Smith or Karl Marx to combine . 
sociology, history, political theory, institutional 
economics, and formal economic theory in a 
‘synthetic’ attack on the subject in hand. It is 
are rich certain that the author is more than justified in 
praise to the world of objective reality — choosing the method for the particular subject: - 
infinite delights. In the first section of It is less certain that he has avoided all the 
which contains her latest work (most'- obvious dangers involved. The work is diffuse, 
published), she adds the past and definitely longer than necessary; the econo- 
nd her love and understanding — “mic analysis is always loose, at times loose 
d ruins of the Mediterranean — enough to matter very seriously—noticeably in 
make themselves vividly felt. the important discussion of the extent to which 
In the Lebanon’, she pays development can be financed by inflation and 
oO admired her earlier work: that of the cognate problem of balance-of- 
the Payments control. On the historical side, while 
iry, so a very wide knowledge of the relevant literature 
a golden a of Homs. ——_—_is displayed throughout the book, there are no 
1s, full of Platonic footnotes. Instead one is given a summary 
nin most ambitious. Yeats’ bibliography at the end of each chapter; conse- 
, but _ quently considerable’ research is necessary to 
: sive failure, a series Sn el to what extent specific assertions in the 
nts ts for which it has, as” represent propositions established in the 
cted Saaeks cited and to what extent opinions of 
Riccichior Lewis. There is also some ambiguity 


> 


¥ 


find death about the title and purpose of the book. The 
; “purpose indicated ve Page eighteen) is an 
‘ete 
ae 


_ groups of a 
_cessfully in the near future, in effect, as the 
. sensibility, is completely realised, The 


two definite assertions: 


sensible things are said about the . 


as much as anything on 


1 the wealthier countries as 
r be expected to repeat them- 


' dictions — 


ppirion® will actually a ae suc- 


chapters unfold, we find something more in the 
nature of a manual, ‘telling backward countries 
what they have to do, and why, from historical 
evidence, they have to do it: 


on how to run an agricultural extension pro- 


to which ‘changes ey 


¢ poorer countries if they develop. 
c rly. idee to avoid atieatipted pre- | 


vid a chapter may 
begin by discussing the origins of the scientific 
‘method in Ancient Greece and end with advice 


gramme in modern India. This is fine, but itis 


_more a book of practice than of theory, and the 
exposition and development would have bene-— 
‘fited had the fact been recognised overtly. 


These criticisms made, it is safe to offer 
(1) that the book will 
have great influence, (2) that the influence will 
be good. Professional students of the subject 
should be influenced towards the use of a good 


_ method (provided they are not put off, which 
they need not be, by the simultaneous demon- 
‘Stration of its difficulties) and the governing 


intelligentsia of backward countries should be 
influenced in favour of good policies. The 
central] thesis may be put as follows: economic 
development means national output rising 


annually at a faster rate than national popula-_ 


tion. For this to happen, a nation must be 


converted from investing about 5 per cent. of — 


its national income annually, as in modern India, 
to accumulating about 12 or 15 per cent., as in 


. Japan. One method of achieving the conversion 


is the Stalinist, the only ‘other is to engineer a 
rapid increase in the size, wealth, and health of 
that sector of society who not only save a good 


- proportion of incremental income, but also are 
prepared to use these savings for productive > 


industrial investment. The ‘new men’, the 
industrially minded profit-earning class will do 
that; landlords, rich peasants, avaricious mer- 


-chants will not. The latter group may sometimes 
‘save substantially, in most backward countries 


they are. enotmously and grotesquely rich, but 


‘they use their wealth for the wrong things. Some 


corollories—governments must be efficient, rising 
agricultural efficiency (for reasons well ex- 
plained) must go hand in hand with indus- 
trialisation; the population problem is largely 
a problem of timing, 7.e., rising output per head 
is always accompanied by a fall in death rates 


_and later, more often than not, by a fall in birth 


rates. If the fall in the one comes too fast and 
that of the other is too_long delayed, develop- 
ment will be halted by neo-Malthusian malaises, 
such as physical weakness of the labour force 
due to malnutrition, and disguised unemploy- 
ment. ; 

But the key, the essential key to everything, is 
the fostering of a dynamic, technically minded 
entrepreneurial class, imbued with the spirit of 
using their money to produce goods, and using 
the profits from selling exods to make ever more 
goods. 


Dr. Jimek I Presume. By Bernhard 
Grzimek. Thames and Hudson. 16s. 

Leopards in the Night. By Guy Muldoon. 
Hart-Davis. 16s. 

Between the Elephant’s Eyes 
By Robert Scott. Longmans. 16s. 


Dr. Grzimek (or his translator) is the most 
accomplished writer of the three authors of these 


*books about animals in Africa. He is the director 


of the zoo in Frankfurt, and his book is the 
story of his recent trip to west Africa to collect 
animals for it. He points out the urgency of 
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Uisier under Home Rule es oe E5 
A study of the Political and Economic Problems a [st anes 
Northern Ireland _ CS : ae 
EDITED BY ‘te WILSON = ey Me 


MOLLUSC ? 


By PODALIRIUS 


‘It isa fculy brilliant piece. of work, its acading as fateh’ a 
_ pleasure as a duty. Every contributor —historian, political — 
philosopher, economist—combines scholarly knowledge with 

_ insight, lucidity of thought. with | clarity of expression. Mr. 
Wilson is to be congratulated — aad. not least on his own ~ 
YY contributions.” Bipemnehar Post cere pr Ph Cea eee net “ 


Beyond Nationalization i = a : 
. ‘The Labour Problems of British Coal a Sieg Tes 


_ A noisy noise, we know, annoys an oyster. Some argue 

that the same must therefore be true of man. We should 
not, however, apply too readily to man results obtained 
_with other animals; and in any case this observation on 
oysters, though quoted widely, is not well authenticated. 


Our ears are reliable recording sets, quite capable of Ses 
- distinguishing accurately between different volumes of? a 
-_ sound—provided, that is, they can persuade 1 us to listen” 
: without prejudice. They seldom can. When people ‘fe 
_’ raised objections to the helicopter noises, which not long 
ago were added to the din of London traffic, the editors _ 

_ of Shell Aviation News (who must naturally have a kind 
of fondness for the sound of aircraft) set out to discover 
|. how widespread and serious these objections were. In 
/ answer to their question, “ Did the noise of helicopters — 
disturb you?” the reply, they say, was “ What 
helicopters? ” But then they don’t mention how many | 


a 


of the British coal qudustey’ are handled under nationalization. an | 
_ It makés -clear why the future progress of the industry will: Stet 
“4 depend on the solution of specific. labour problems, regardless. 
of the system of ownership or which political party may. control 
the Government or the Coal Board. Harvard. University 
5 A Ere) Ilustrated : ; Lo Le R5S— net 


Foundations ay Canadian 
| Nationhood BY CHESTER MARTIN 


i Oe Sean 

t De ey a 

fine: ‘ 
r 


i ¢ people they asked, or how they picked them—omissions 
~ i which would make a statistician shake his electronic €This scholarly and significant work...should bein every 
4 brain: library concerned with the story of national and particularly, 


‘ 
as 


Commonwealth development.’ Manchester Guardian (Uni- | 
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Some of us, of course, are more annoyed by noises 
than others; but-all of us listen to noises not merely with 
our ears and judgment but with our memories and feel- 
ings. Long after Blériot flew the Channel the sound of 
-an aeroplane would bring us out of doors to watch the 
gay and gallant bird traverse ‘the sky. But since those - 
days many people—Londoners especially—have had ‘i 
cause to think more sourly of aircraft overhead. 
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“Neasaland. 
LAND OF THE LAKE 
| _by Frank Debenham 


. oe new volume in the “Corona. Library” ‘series providing — 
~ acolourfuland accurate picture of this remote yet progressive 
- member of the Central African Federation. Fully illustrated 
AP and indexed. 25s. (post 113d.) Saepeat a) 
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Iti is idle to complain that we select the kind of noises 
we are going to be annoyed by and give them special 
attention. Of course we do—it is one of our first lessons 

in the art of self-defence. Many a man has been annoyed 
_ by a motor-horn to the point of saving his own life. 
_ Every moment of the day we are choosing which noises 
_. we will be annoyed by, and even which we will trouble 
to hear. The classic example, which we doctors all 
_Jearned about as students, is that .of the mother who | 
sleeps through the racket of a neighbouring goods yard 
_. and wakes at her baby’s first whimper. 


\ 


No: the oyster, though it may command our respect, 
can never be our model. We are men, not molluscs, and » 
as such will always find the a more erorive 

‘than the noise. 
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The best antidote for noise is, of course, less noise—or, better _- 
still, utter silence. But there are some notses we just have to put 
up ‘with, and the best antidote for these is a nervous system 
= strengthened by adequate rest and sound (meaning complete) 
nutrition. It is this question of nutrition that concerns many 
_ doctors when they advise their patients to take Bemax (plain or 
 chocolate-flavoured) daily, as an addition to their regular diet. 
For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ and one of the richest | 
vitamin-protein-mineral supplements. ; 
If you enjoy Podalirius’ essays, ask for a copy of “ The Prosings 
of Podalirius”. Send P.C. to address below. j 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.9) Upper Mall, London, W.6. ‘The Prefessionst Zouch ls FREE from Bppt. 32 
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s of 1 
not “everybody. who finds 
1en, rats, and sparrows alone . 
reserves . . . yet it is a desperate, perhaps 


even a questionable, effort; for, the moment 
another shortage of fat occurs, rhinos, giraffes, 


: world Front anne of oe queries might have been resolved. 


Nevertheless, in its main components a suffi- 


g the ‘prospect. of sharing the earth with ciently vivid picture emerges. The Norman 
..a handful of church, which was building all through the 
shtened men are doing their best to organise twelfth century, looked, within, something like 


a plainer version of the nave of Peterborough, 
_except that early in the thirteenth century it was 
vaulted. Far richer was the early Decorated 


and antelopes will once more be shot down by eastern arm, known as the New Work. This was 


‘the tens of thousands, as occurred in certain 


a grander version of the Angel Choir at Lincoln, 


colonies after the last war, in order to procure. and culminated at its eastern end in seven tall 


a few miserable ground-nut plantations’. 


‘windows crowned by the most splendid rose 


‘Mr. Muldoon is an Agricultural Officer in window in England, forty feet across, With the 


Northern Nyasaland, who, in the course of his 
duties, has had to protect the lives and the 
livelihood of the natives in his area against the 
depredations of leopards, lions, elephants, 
buffalos, gorillas, and crocodiles which ravage 
crops, carry off cattle, and sometimes kill human 
beings. His book is a narrative of many excit- 
ing encounters with the wild beasts that he has 
had to destroy in protecting life and Property. 
Colonel Scott’s book, written in a very 
immature schoolboyish style, tells how the 
author’s ambition, kindled at a Boy Scout jam- 
boree in Georgia, U.S.A., in 1924, to become a 


completion of the New Work, Old St. Paul’s 
became the longest church in the world, anid 
the height of its wooden, lead-covered spire was 
exceeded, in England, only by Lincoln’s. The 
two little western towers, long used as prisons, 
were alone unworthy. 

Mr. Cook’s interesting description embraces 
the numerous chapels (mostly-chantries), altars, 
screens, and tombs of the old cathedral’s in- 
terior (from which the shrouded effigy of John 
Donne is the sole survivor), together with the 
cloisters and chapter house, now generally recog- 
nised as being, with St. Stephen’ s Chapel, West- 


white hunter in Africa was achieved—if only minster, the pioneer building in the evolution 


in an honorary capacity. Three-quarters of the 


of our Perpendicular. Nor does he omit the 


book is filled with reminiscences of a hunting walled precincts, with the Bishop’s Palace and 


trip in Tanganyika and Kenya with several 
American friends—blowing up game and col- 
lecting ‘trophies’. The final part describes. a’ 
long foot-safari of five hundred miles trailing 
a magnificent bull elephant with huge tusks. 
Twice the hunter gets to close quarters with 
his quarry; the first time he is-baulked of his 
prey by a drop of water on the telescopic sight 
of his rifle, the second time the elephant stamps 
Scott’s camp into the mud during a miserable 
night of thunderstorm. But the hunt goes on, 
and after more than a month the author comes 


up- with the bull, ‘Samburu’, on the foothills” 


of Kilimanjaro, nearly exhausted by his long 
chase. Deep in the dense bush Scott at last finds 
himself within fifty feet of the giant, and raises 
his rifle for the fatal shot—and then realises 
that he cannot do it. ‘I respected him, I believe 
I loved him like a horse or dog .. . ’. The last 
fifty pages of the book, devoted to this episode, 


“Paul’s Cross, the famous open-air pulpit. The 
book is not cheap, but it is charmingly produced. 


Illustrated History of English Literature: 
Volume III. By A. C. Ward. 


Longmans. 25s. / 
Mr. Ward has left the best till the last; this 
third volume of his history, ranging from Blake 
to the death of Shaw in about 300 pages and 
including no writer -still living at the end of 
1950, is planned with more certainty and writ- 
ten with more confident buoyancy than either 
of its predecessors. As before he addresses him- 
self not to specialists but ‘to those who read 
for enjoyment ’—an audience hard to define more 
closely. Who are those people who, presumably, 
want a vigorous incentive to discovery or a small 
map of the lie of the land into which they can 
‘fit their own casual reading? Schoolboy, artisan, 


are very different from those that go before, with housewife, scientist, business man? Some of all, 


their ‘eagerness to kill, and their photographs of 
dead animals with their slayers sitting on them. 


Old St. Paul’s Cathedral. By G. H. 
Cook. Phoenix House. 42s. — 


Here is a book which was well worth writing, 
for, apart from Lethaby’s and R. H. C. Finch’s 


no doubt. But the dichotomy suggested between 
‘ specialists ? and those who read and write with 
enjoyment is false: ‘specialists’ also can write, 
and be read, with pleasure. 

In covering so broad a province Mr. Ward is 
helped by his sense of perspective and a crisp, 
economical, pithy style, lively without display. 
His story is admirably linked and the ‘ back- 


articles in the ’thirties, nothing of importance ground’ information on such large issues as 
has been published on Old St. Paul’s for nearly Romanticism, the Picturesque, Religion, Un- 


fifty years. There are, of course, the stories that 
are widely familiar: of the desecration of the 


' orthodoxy, is made part of the whole. This is 


no small cause of his smooth-running narrative. 


nave, for pein which was an exchange-mart ~ It is possible, perhaps, to pick out some of his 
and.worse under Elizabeth I and an immense— favourites, These words on Wordsworth are 
‘stable under Cromwell. But what did the old. excellently said: 


cathedral really look like? That is the question 
to which-intending readers may hope that Mr. 
Cook can provide an authoritative answer. 

On the whole they will not be disappointed. © 
There are discrepancies: the internal height of 


feet on page 106), 
é on pages 32 and 106, 285 feet on page 23). 


e 


| sources of information are seldom cited, re-reading. But de -Quincey is 

; Still more regrettably, is the provenance of «likeable writer of this period . 
trations, yet obviously the contemporary _ 
of Hollar have far more value than, . and a repulsive snob’. And Livingstone Lowes’ 
late ro ge ad reconstructions _ book on Coleridge, The Road to Xanadu, may 
: . The illustrations show many - be called a masterpiece in its kind, so long as ‘ the 


_ The wisely passive mind and the watchful 
receiving heart were the channels of his inspira- 
tion, necessarily unselective channels which let 
through quantities of silt that a self-conscicusly 
busy mind would have dredged away. 


the nave, for instance (82 feet on page 31, 85 - ' Moving at random, it is pleasing to find generous 
the height of the tower (245 praise of Crabb Robinson and of Meredith’s 


Egoist as a novel exceptionally rewarding at each 
“the most. dis- 

. a scandal- 
ngering posturing egoist, a priggish hypocrite 


the central tower looks en- "Kind i is recognised as basically absurd’. 


h flying buttresses and 


; 18 and 19; the nave is ed The independent quality of Mr. Ward’s work 


t be judged by remarks—picked. out here 


on, Even though, in 5 to women He is-just both to hal and novelists, 
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siderable place in this chronicle and it might be 
urged that as blue-stockings, moralists, poets, 
and even novelists he has treated them a shade 
too kindly. Occasionally Mr. Ward’s values are 
at fault. Darley is decidedly not ‘ at his best? in 
his feeble first book The Errors of Ecstasie (it 
is surprising that the praiser of Keats’ ‘ Endy- 
mion’ should have forgotten ‘ Nepenthe’ and 
the scattered lyrics) and William Bell Scott, a 
dreich disappointment as poet, can hardly be 
linked with Beddoes on the evidence of his one 
success, 

Once again the illustrations, collected and 
annotated by Elizabeth Williams, add much to 
the value of the work by their signal excellence. 
The hackneyed is always avoided and even 
* specialists’ will be grateful for the delightful 
Blake illustration to Original Stortes, and the 
sketches of Wilde attending the Parnell Com- 
mission and Shaw (Bernard Partridge) and 
Synge (J. B. Yeats) at rehearsal. 


A History of French Literature 
By L. Cazamian. Oxford. 30s. 


It would have been pleasant to give unqualified 
praise.to Professor Cazamian’s detailed and con- 
scientious history: of French literature. Ideally, 
with a lifetime’s devotion to English letters 
behind him, he should have been a stimulating 
interpreter of the French mind to the English 
reader, but the book as a whole, like so many 
literary histories, carries the stamp of required 
reading for examinees: the safe, accepted judge- 
ments which soothe examiners, the abdication 
from any sharp opinion which might conjure 
up the discomforting spectre of a cantankerous 
individual ridden by a passion. Professor 
Cazamian will not send his readers to library 
and bookshop as did Lytton Strachey with his 
Landmarks, or as Mr. Brereton does with his 
recent Penguin. 

Perhaps the author attempts too much—not 
in trying to cover too much ground, for his 
paragraphs on minor figures, such as Male- 
branche, are often models of perceptive con- 
cision, but in trying to give shape to the story. 
To study the literature of France as a means of 
reaching ‘ the accessible elements of her national 
originality ” demands an approach which is diffi- 
cult to confine within the narrow limits of a 
chronological history. To give unity to such a 
study by a perception of the dialectical interplay 
of reason’ and imagination is admirable, but it 
would ‘exact a closer examination of the key 
figures and the tensions which dominated them. 
In fact the book seems to lose its direction 
because the author has not been able to fuse the 
sort of book he wanted to write with the book 
his publishers apparently wanted him to write. 
‘Our generalisations do not lend themselves to 
deductive use’, he rather pathetically exclaims 
in his first chapter, ‘they . . . should be kept 
in the background; a potential aid to inter- 
pretation ”. 

The result is that on nearly every page there 
are the usual sentences in the usual idiom of 
literary histories. ‘ What is it that gives so much 
charm to these trifles and makes almost every- 
thing that Du Bellay wrote attractive? We. must 
fall back on the spontaneity of a truly poetical 
genius . . .*. Of Malherbe: ‘He has little gift 
of inspiration and nearly always has some train 
of thought to follow’. Of Nerval: ‘ The charm- 
ingly written Sylvie is a gem of tender, rustic 
realism and the wistful poetry of the might- 
have-been*, Of Baudelaire: ‘The book has 
genuine accents of tenderness and some moving 
utterances of a chastened heart’. Of Verlaine: 
He ‘had admirable gifts, and wrote some pieces 
of unequalled exquisiteness ’. 

If only this mild professor could dare to voice 
a personal antipathy his book would seem less 
an exercise in critical sleepwalking. 
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As seen’by the viewer: 
School of Speech and Drama, on February 2—left, Sir Laurence Olivier, an’ old pupil, in a scene - 
: from his film of ‘ eee 5 right, a young atuMent rehearsing 


> voice : 
_ in the world today?’ The answers were rarely 


ork 


Television Broadcasting  ~' 


Endless Faces 


ACCORDING TO REPORT, direct television trans- 
missions may be coming to us from America by 


1958. It is about twenty years since I read The 
Mongol in Our Midst but the impression that — 
~ book left is still strong enough to sustain a 
- doubt about the power of television to se NS 


‘the federation of the varia. It is extrioheanne 
potent ‘as an instrument of detraction.. Take 
faces, for example. There ought to be a pro- 
gramme about them. The face is all that we 
viewers see of most people who come on our 
scréens, an emphasis which may not send many 


of us back to Lavater or Lombroso but: which 


evokes prejudices that are ominous for the 
brotherhood of man. As face readers, most of 
us are poorly qualified and beset by dubious 


_. . lore. Yet night after night thousands Of “us pass 
summary judgements on other people’s counten- 
-ances which mirror no less of mystery than our 


own. We should be more tolerant of close-set 
eyes and receding chins, after the manner of the 
little girl who told her nurse, in my hearing, that 


_ she had ‘the ugliest face in the worl adding 


contritely: ‘But it suits you’. 

Some of the most interesting of last week’s 
televised faces were seen in the newsreels of the 
royal tour in Nigeria, a useful addition, one 
would suppose, to anthropological records. 
_ Those with masks may have been still more 


_ interesting to the specialists, whose field work is 


presumably being both simplified and stimulated 
by the new medium. What we viewers are now 


_ impatient for is a full-length television film of 


the tour, though no event since the Coronation 
could make us lament more the lack of colour 
television. The impact of the primitive has been 
remarkably vivid and a salutary reminder of its 


still actively persisting survivals in ‘our own) 


society. 


Then there were the New York faces. They 


filled our screens with at least fifty-seven 


varieties of kibitzer response as Woodrow Wyatt. 


thrust the microphone in front of one or other 
of them and popped the. question in his cut-glass 
‘What do you think is England’s place 


~ Jess than fair and sometimes they were generous. 


7 Those unrehearsed New Yorkers, met on their 


_ championships. 


well versed in world ' affairs : they could even 


sympathise intelligently with us in our Cyprus — 
. problem. Uneasy doubts flickered through one’s 


mind when it was over. Thousands of British 
viewers may well have had their sentiment 
towards America heightened several degrees in 
those few gripping minutes. It is not an un- 


reasonable hypothesis and, unfortunately, not all 
its” implications are so enheartening. The process 


# Berets Weekly comments on BBC. programmes By dependent contributors. 


~ 


sidewalks, were self-assured, eseitatty keen, and © 


High on the list af studio: attractions was ttl 
‘film. of pygmies in French Equatorial Africa, a 
fascinating study of a people who are not the 
midgets that some viewers may have expected. 
to see. The camera had really gone in among 
them, not only to’ ‘record their songs and dances 
but their® day-to-day living patterns, of which 
the search for food accounts for their largest 
expenditure of energy. While it might be rash to 
deduce from their taste for Congo caterpillars 


is reversible. i that preview of the television — ‘i affinities with the whelk-eaters of Southend, 


‘ Speech ’, a programme commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the Central 


-Fohn Cura ‘ 


possibilities of 1958 onward, we had been given. 


“a warning. A word of commendation, anyhow, 


for Michael] Peacock, who produces ‘ Panorama ’, 


- for an-excellent show of B.B.C. television enter- 


prise. He had commissioned Woodrow Wyatt to 
fly out to New York and back in thirty-six 
hours. It still does not sound like a common- 
place feat of communications, for all that Wyatt 
arrived back in the studio looking Bunterishly 
content. He amply justified his producer’s faith 
in him as a man of endurance as well as of 
resource. 

That kind of exploit is ihe true stuff oF tele- 
vision, and we viewers are unlikely to be seduced 
by the argument that one day the genie may get 
out of the tube and make havoc in the world. 


“The programmes from the Winter Olympic 


Games at Cortina have demonstrated technical 


concord over 900 miles of linking transmissions, 
finishing on Sunday morning with an hour of 
ski-jumping 


of the 
jumps, 


really superb pictures 


Between. one camera 


amused itself by playing over the faces of the — 
crowd, a considerable section of which seemed 


more ‘interested in being televised to England 


than in watching the - champions. Other pro-— 


grammes in the week’s series from Cortina made 
less satisfactory viewing but a sense of achieve- 
ment was always present, underlining the con- 


tribution which the B.B.C. engineers are making | 


to the wider developments to come. We saw the 
same adventuring spirit shown in ‘ ' Saturday- 


_ Night Out’, in which a‘ programme came to us 
direct from the trawler Lowestoft Lady in \the — 


North Sea. It was more than an unexpected 


glimpse of men at work. We were being. initiated 


into a new world of experience, enlarging our 


— 


sympathies. Technically, again, there was great — 
ingenuity: we were switched from ship to shore - 


and back again as easily a’ winking and in little 


more time than winking _ takes. th was an in- 
vigorating ei agi ane ore? 


- » es, oc 


their relish was awkwardly familiar. 

Speech’, from the Central School of Speech 
and Drama, London, bravely defied a “majority 
preference for the short and snappy by giving 


us a leisurely hour-long programme about that 
. institution’s - 


specialised training of speech 
therapists and teachers, also actors and actresses. 
‘One would have liked this to succeed, as show- 
ing a documentary producer’s ability to hold 
‘our attention so long. Arthur Swinson did not 
achieve the organic wholeness that was required. 
His succession of episodic pakcnes was like a 
jelly that will not set. 

I close on the note of critical. ieee 
Who was responsible for mutilating the beauti- 
ful singing of ‘ Crossing the Bar’ at the end of 
the fishermen’s service from All Saints’, Brix- 
ham, last Sunday evening? ‘The B.B.C. tele- 
vision service is now closing down until seven- 
thirty ’. It was an act of great discourtesy to the 
_congregation. and to viewers. 

a "REGINALD PouND- 


DRAMA - “Se 


Jam Majiana? 


WHAT WITH ALL THIS TALK of jamming and 
freezing and bursting, the week has been an 
unsettled one. I should love to be able to write 
that ‘Mafiana’ completely took my mind off 
the cistern, for I have a great respect for the 
talents, singly and still more so combined, of 
Arthur Benjamin, George Foa, and Miss Caryl 
Brahms, whose libretto from her own story this 
television opera enshrined. But the truth is that 
while I was interested, I was not gripped: and 
‘all the time my ears strained .for what the 
psalmist’ called ‘the noise of the water pipes’. 
The expected explosion did not occur, at least in 
the score of the opera! _ 

It was, we were told, the first opera specially. 
‘commissioned for television. . (What about 
* Amahl and the Night Visitors ’?) The libretto 
came to the composer made up like a film- 
shooting ‘script: andthe composer most lovely 
eschewed those operatic effects which * work” 
well in. the theatre but congeal on pita) 
screens. A great deal of talent and forethought 
had come into the whole business; there were 
interesting, pioneering notions, with mimed 
sequences and filmed inserts, all of which will 
bear fruit if not at once, why then, 


“learning to say in this week of pinion 


mafiana, But the total result in terms of 
ment was not quite overwhelming. Fe 
thing, a creat deal ote pees aes 


Soke with’ you, you pelh sah ied 
‘gest that Miss Coates actual! said those 


moment. we 
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nuch of the music was slow, 
aguely lyrical and atmospheric, 
making one think enviously of the 
right sunshine of that other 
spanish opera ‘Carmen’, or, for 
hat matter, of the clacking, gay 
nd sensuous zarzuelas. Perhaps 
vith more excitement in libretto, 
uch as Cedric Cliffe’s ‘Tale of 
"wo Cities’ provided, Mr. Ben- 
amin would have let fly. Or was 
t the medium, that sacrosanct 
ow, whose supposed claims in- 
ibited him? Or something about 
Aiss Brahms’ playful rhymes? 

While much of ‘ Mafana’, in- 
luding, I hasten to add, Miss 
Joates, looked very well, it was sad 
> see the ‘ Iris ’-like sunrise chorus 
poiled by the little boy’s shadow 
ast over the distant hillside, 
howing it as a cardboard cut. 
Sut Heather Harper, as in ‘La 
‘raviata ’, and a new-comer, Carlos 
Aontes, made a pleasing impres- 
ion as the young lovers. They 
nanaged to remain pleasant, too, 
hile singing a love duet to each 
ther through the bars of a prison 
vindow. Frederick Sharp as the 
yise man with a towel over his head, who was 
he source of alf the trouble, prophesying the 
nd of the world tomorrow, was not remotely 
Jausible. But that was not quite his fault. 

I want to sound encouraging about television 
pera, and in this case I think a second perform- 
nce could dispense with much of the earlier 
arts, perhaps cutting to a matter of three or 
our key scenes, linked by narration—just as if it 
yere an opera not specially written for television. 
jut the collaborators must not be despondent if 
his time they scored something less than a 
riumph. How many operas, television or other- 
yise, score a bullseye on the night? It’s like 
\lice’s jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, but never 
am today. Marana perhaps, we must say. 

It has been a good week for costume drama. 
ivan John’s ‘Prelude to Massacre’, produced 
y Pharic Maclaren, was an unusually sharp 
limpse of a fateful exchange of tempers. Wide- 
creen addicts were probably dismayed, after 
ll the table talk, not to see the massacre and 
o hear it in all the glory of stereophonic 
ound, but the shot of the Glencoe hillside 
nd the desolate keening was in the event 
fuch more imaginative. David Steuart, 
Youglas Storm, and Paul Curran were excep- 
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Scene from the first performance of ‘ Mafiana’, an opera specially written for 
television, on February 1. Front. row, extreme left, Carlos Montes as Pedro; centre 
front, Edith Coates as the widow, and Heather Harper as Luisita 


tionally convincing as historical portraits go. 

“The White Falcon’ on Sunday was a much 
larger canvas—appropriately with suggestions of 
Holbein. The producer, Rudolph Cartier, and 
the designer, Stephen Taylor, gave us lively, 
wide-ranging pictures full of character. The 
revels, to Edward German’s music, were the 
least convincing part of this episode in the life 
of Henry VIII and the brief rise and fall of 
Anne Boleyn—wrong sort of cartwheels amid 
the royals! Elsewhere Paul Rogers’ blustering 
Harry and Jeannette Sterke as Anne (with such 
excellent players as Rupert Davies in support as 
Cromwell) carried us along splendidly and with- 
out fustian until the moment of royal recrimina- 
tions which were somehow out of period 
emotionally: an Edwardian marriage on the 
rocks a la Galsworthy. Still, E would call it a 
highly enjoyable specimen of modern historical 
drama and very well done. 

The ballon, both in the physical bounce and 
the spiritual resilience of the ballet troupe from 
the Royal Opera of Copenhagen, lifted the heart. 
The Napoli variations at the end were a tonic, 
and whoever had the bright idea of using two 
accompanying pianos, instead of an orchestra 
which gets out of time with the dancers, deserves 
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congratulation—presumably Philip 
: Bate. But then, must he too 
be blamed for the shadows from 
the bunting which spoiled the 
effect quite badly> Danish dash is 
very taking. 

Puitir Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Hard Work 


ONE PROBLEM OF Old Testament 
drama is inevitable. Nearly always 
we would prefer a reading of the 
appropriate chapters to the pains- 
taking play extracted from them. 
Louis MacNeice is not a routine 
dramatist; but I cannot say, on 
oath, that he has done more for 
the character of Saul in ‘Also 
Among the Prophets’ (Third) 
than-the First Book of Samuel has 
done already. 

Here is a radio life of the tragic 

ing who was not content to reign 
as God’s vicegerent, traced from 
the first anointing of the son of 
Kish—with. what he would regard as the devil’s 
oil—to his death in battle against the Philistines 
‘in mount Gilboa’. Howard Marion-Crawford, 
speaking the part with a royal ring, did keep 
Saul at rather more than life-size, and he got us 
to accept the doomed man who rejected the 
Lord’s word. (Mr. MacNeice explains Saul’s 
character in a phrase, ‘I could never bear to 
share things’.) On Sunday the scene between 
Saul and Jonathan in the early morning of the 
last battle, and the summoning in the cavern of 
the Witch of Endor, were the most impressive in 
a restrained text that seldom stung the imagina- 
tion. The Endor scene depended more, I felt, on 
the atmospherics of this kind of witchery (Mr. 
MacNeice was his own and excellent producer) 
than upon any uncommon invention. 

Earlier in the play we had had a grim hint at 
that moment when Agag came to Samuel 
‘delicately’, and Samuel duly hewed him in 
pieces ‘ before the Lord in Gilgal’. The great 
spectre of Samuel, voice of the Lord, broods 
over the piece: we remember how ‘the thing 
displeased Samuel, when they said, “ Give us a 
king to judge us”’. In performance he hardly 
created the proper awe, either in the first scene 
or at the: moment when, as ‘an old man, a tall 


a 


~ ening. 


The White Falcon’ on February 5, with (left to right) Paul Rogers Members of the Royal Danish Ballet Group in ‘Music at Ten—a_divertissement’ 


Kirsten Petersen, Kirsten Simone, Inge Sand, and 


s Henry VIII, Jeannette Sterke as Anne Boleyn, and Marius Goring on February 5. Left to right: 
se as Archbishop Cranmer Mette Mollerup 


~) 
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nan eS a vein fending out font 
d’, he rose in the cavern of Endor \ 
t) his ‘ Saul, how dare you do this, fc 


grave and make me break my rest’. The Book 
_of Samuel must win here, I feel, just as, earlier, 


in the entreaty of Saul to David. 
Apart from Mr. Marion-Crawford who 


_ “erect as that tent-prop; both arms stretched out 
wide’), we had a good and credible David by 
(ae Peter Wyngarde, and a steady Jonathan (Allan 
~ ~-~-MecClelland). John Sharp’s Samuel was 


strongest in the scene when he sought David 


* * from the rest of the sons of Jesse. A thoroughly 
straightforward piece, then; in memory less a 
‘matter of inspiration than of hard work. 


Inspector Grant has hard work enough in- 


“The Singing Sands’ (Home), but, as we know, 
he likes it. Things appear.to happen to Grant 

. when he is on holiday. Here he is supposed to 
be having a rest somewhere in the north of Scot- 
land; instead he begins to hunt for the truth 
about a murder—a search that leads him to the 
Empty Quarter of Arabia. Josephine Tey 
(whose novel has been adapted by Bertram 
Parnaby) kept us with her until the last minutes 
which seemed to me to let down the story with 
as fierce a thud as the vain antiquarian’s crash 
from the air. Still, there is beguiling company 
on the way. Ewan Roberts’ Grant moves on 
relentlessly, and Esmé Percy produced on Satur- 
day a voice like a tortured seraph enjoying the 
‘torture. Nine-tenths of the evening passed most 
happily; but I felt badly done at the last. I 
“wonder, too, if ‘he fell for it, hook, line, and 
‘sinker’ could be put upon a list of prohibited 
phrases. One shivers a little as the hook drops 
and it is plain that line and sinker must follow. 
_ We cannot growl about any textual thinness 

in ‘Titus Groan’ (Third). This is Mervyn 
: Peake being monstrously Gothick. It is a welter 
of invective, the scummier kind of cauldron. I 
- could not now pass any examination in the story 
' of Gormenghast and its complex domestic 
"arrangements, but I do remember Ronald Simp- 
son, his voice like the grinding of a rusty lock, 
-as he observed ‘Am I to be ignored by a stick 
_imsect? Curse you, Flay!’ I recall the whinny- 
ing Dr. Prunesquallor of Robert Eddison 
(Birth! Birth! What an invention it is! ’), two 
Purple Twins who talk in antiphon, and a load 

_ of mad ritual and stormy language (‘ What a ton 
of slime he is! ’, ‘Put your foul eye to it! ’, and 
~ so on), all in ‘the care of personages named 
-Sourdust, Fuchsia, Swelter, and Steerpike. And 
"Valentine Dyall, as the Voice of Gormenghast 
(Titus was 77th Earl) tolled from some belfry 

- that brimmed with bats. Probably I should have 
fallen for this, hook, line, and (if you are with 
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me) sinker. But, grumpily, I /digenotes it 
sounded like work both hard and unrewarding. 
3 J. C. TREWIN 
“THE SPOKEN WORD rte 


Burs THRASHING’ IS hardly the word to describe 
the exemplary politeness with which the two 


ducted, the first on ‘ The Morality of Nuclear 
" Warfare’ , the second, entitled ‘ Key Words’, an 


“to clarify the meaning of what they respectively 
“reject or affirm’. The first was a medieval dis- 
putation, of which we have heard several during 
reeent years. This is an exercise, once performed 
in medieval universities and still used in some 
Roman Catholic establishments, in which a 


we missed. the full impact of I Samuel, xxiv 21 


governed the play (like another poet’s Saul, 


: Thrashing It Out . 


_ these prayers and he.quoted phrases from them - of a pianist-composer.. Yet Scriabin had a poetic 


_ discussions I listened to last week were con- 


SBefendant maintains and an Objector opposes a 
os in accordance with a formal Process — 


is your greatest sin, to drag me up heat het a 


- Peace Council. 


_ sequently to assimilate the sense of it at his ease. 


. the question, were analysed and clarified and the 


_ Lewis a research scientist; the Humanists H. J. 


-and cons of its theme in an orderly manner and 


r ql od 
peered io him. The dispdtation, was given in- 
the Caxton Hall at the invitation of the National 


This method of treating a complicated subject a Martin ARMSTRON 
has the advantage, all the greater when heard in he Sane 7 pe, yO Lis eye RAS 
the form of a broadcast, of presenting the pros MUSIC ot Red eo take '/ eee ee q 


oh Grand pace 


THE HIGHLIGHT of the past week’s music wa 
the performance in the Home Service Symphon 
Concert of Berlioz’ ‘ Symphonie Fantastique 
-by the B.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Si 
Malcolm Sargent. The symphony is a favourit 
war-horse of virtuoso conductors, who some 
times overlook the dramatic content of the wor 


moral issues set clearly before us. A broadcast — in their pre-occupation with its wonderful effect 
argument lasting an hour can be an irritating 


of orchestration. Sargent did not fail to get 

and exhausting ordeal for the listener, but I was technically brilliant performance from his orches 
so absorbed by this one that my attention never tra. All the strokes of Berlioz’ genius told, Bu 
flagged and never once did I glance despairingly they were made to serve and heighten the poeti 
at the clock, Both ad ___ idea or programme, and so ceased to be merel 

In, ‘Key Words’ the Christians_ were iecetrorchesttal Phecte 
Nathaniel Micklem, D.D., well known to many "The first movement, whose introductory Larg 
listeners as a lively debater, and John Wren- ‘can so easily drag if there i is not sufficient rhyth 

mical tension and whose main Allegro has bee 
e known to chug along on the two-quaver accom 
-paniment figure like a railway-carriage on badl 
matched bogies, was beautifully handled. Th 
dreams_and passions dissolved’ into one another 
‘And, if nothing much was made of the dreamer’ 
sudden, brief access of religiosity—for that i 
-what it is rather than deeply held faith—ha 
anyone else made it sound like a sincere an 
noble resolution of the preceding conflict? 

My only criticism of the performance woul 
be that in ‘Le Bal’, the conductor over 


Pee \ \ dad , 


at a leisurely pace which enables the listener to — ; 
follow the thread of the argument without ~ 
straining all his energies in doing so, and con- 


This disputation, which was performed by three 
Dominican fathers, seemed to me the best I have 
yet heard. A number of important aspects of 


Blackham, editor of The Plain View, and 
A. G. N. Flew, Professor of Philosophy at 
University College, North Staffordshire. Actually 
the argument was not concerned with Christian-— 
ity or Humanism: the Christians spoke as_ 
defenders of theism, the Humanists of atheism 
or, perhaps, agnosticism. As the argument got 
under way the two points of view stood out 
clearly. Dr. Micklem stated that all men are 
aware of God, to which Mr. Flew replied that. 
he had never had a ‘religious experience ’—a _ 
sense of contact with God. He didn’t deny that’ emphasised the strong accents, snatching a 
some people had this feeling; what he denied them, and so making the valse brisk and gusty 
was that it proved the existence of God. Both Jt may be a tenable interpretation to regard i 
the Humanists were repelled by .the theist’s as a hectic nightmare dance. But I ‘think th 
‘obedience and submission to what they called ~rmusic sounds better as music, and produces 41 
“the management’: it was evident that for them effect of pathos, which surely Berlioz intended 
what the other side called reverence, gratitude, jf it is taken with a Janguorous grace. There i 
or prayer was not a free and joyful impulse, but plenty of hectic music elsewhere in the sym 
mere servitude. Mr. Blackham declared that phony, and a swooning tenderness seems th 
nothing was sacred but his own mind, to which right aie whee The pastoral Adagio wa 
I inaudibly replied ‘What about mine or beautifully done, a dream landscape with 
Leonardo da Vinci's?’ Mr. Flew admitted that dream-like, not too realistic storm. The macabr 
the idea of reverence struck a chord. To spoil March and the Witches’ Sabbath came off §plen. 
flowers, he said, even if nobody sees you doing idly, and it is a good performance, indeed 
it, is a desecration, but why should this prove when the finale is made to sound really musical 
the existence of a higher power? So the argu- — Jt was an’ unhappy notion to fill the gap befor 
ment swung to and fro, and when it stopped the News with a bad recorded performance oO 
the issue had been much clarified. The impres- — the Hungarian March from ‘ The Damnation’o 
sion left on me was that humanism, as presented — Faust’. If gaps must be filled, let it be witt 
by these two Humanists, was rather a bleak and — something that contrasts with what has gon 
negative persuasion, =~ before. Here something quiet was required. 
Hugh J. Schonfield, who has recently made a ‘The second part of the programme containec 
new translation of the New Testament, told in a4 capital performance by Jakob - Gimpel- Te} 
a talk called ‘ Jewish Benedictions and Doxo-  Scriabin’s Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor 
logies’ of the numerous quotations from Jewish J] don’t remember having heard the work sinc 
Prayers current in the first century, some of the composer, who was an exceptionally fin 
them of pre-Christian origin, which he dis- pianist, played it at one of Sir Henry Wood’ 
covered in the Gospels, the epistles of St. Paul, concerts. Like much of his early music it i 


-and other books. As a Jew he was familiar with -Chopinesque in style, and is obviously the work 


ya 


attempt by two Christians and two Humanists — 


pen of St. Paul, and Mr. Schonfield quoted 


and from passages where they reappear in the individuality of his own, not strong enough tc 
New Testament. In the Lord’s Prayer, which amount to genius, but always capable of 
Jesus enjoined on His disciples, the’ parallels are’ out agreeable music with a flavour 
specially striking; indeed the Lord’s Prayer, he even though the first effect i 
said, is largely an epitome, such as Jewish Rabbis — between Chopin and Rachmanin 
used. to compile, of prayers which would have a that his early pianoforte music, some 
familiar appeal to the disciples. Here, for has lately been heard in the Thi 
example, are three of the phrases from Jewish should not be forgotten, because in’ 
prayers quoted by Mr. Schonfield : ‘ Magnified years*he let his taste for the mystical g get out o 
and hallowed by his great name’; ‘Forgive us, hand. - oa OS 
O our Father, for we have sinned’; ‘Lead us ~ Finally we had Respighi’é “The Fo 
not into temptation’. Phrases from these old’ Rome’, sometimes dismissed ; asa set of 
prayers would constantly leap to the mind and eo? e 


striking instances hor his epistles to the Corin-— 


- 


of ‘ Di Frau ohne — 


labours under the serious disadvantage of a 
story which, when stripped of its complex 


ie, 4 


? and. 3  di- 


; as agreeably 


oe of Dittersdorf, ior 
saa cheerful, ‘impersonal 


of this ead “scored for 
re of wind and paring: 


or ead gione. eat the ay 
arge orchestra. of wind and 
ittle from symphonic require- 
the divertimenti require strings 


rg degree from “the cies great 


different types were based was 
of the suite, with sometimes as 

movements, in a loosely con- 
ce. = one at least of the 


fine pol also in D major, 


She rake style, stop; was 


Sots Sie and rhythms, 
sega nip as Mozart's 


_ Mozart’s 


info: hapa type - 


1 and 1782. The form on which 


as emes of. a pte ee ; 
explosive, homely 


me repertory. % "hove we "may some | imagery, is completely unconvincing. 


pie A. “HY ATT KING. 


ie Patched the tone colour by ‘ecient a new 


style of scoring for wind instruments. He 


blends rhythmical flexibility with subtly varied 


contrast in pairing the instruments and invests 
orns, especially in the slow movements, 
new * melodic importance. He gives scope 
beloved clarinets in running thirds, With 
tmost ingenuity, he keeps one of the groups 
silent, sometimes for bars on end, so as to give 
more point to its re-entry. This achievement 
shows at its best in the three masterly wind 


' serenades, in B flat major, K. 361, E flat major, 


K.375, and C minor, K.388. 
“They have one feature i in common—the con- 


_ tinuous absence of flutes, whose light timbre, 


Mozart may have felt would unduly lighten the 
texture. K.361 was begun at Munich early in 
1780, during the production of ‘Idomeneo’, 
and seems to have been written for performance 
by members of the Court Orchestra, -and, 


; perhaps, with a view to impressing the Elector, 
Carl Theodor. It was completed Jater during the 


same year in Vienna, and is scored for two each 
of oboes, clarinets, basset horns (here used by 
Mozart for the first time) and bassoons, four 
horns and double-bass or double-bassoons. This 
imposing array of sonority was hardly imagined 
before Mozart’s time and has been rarely 


_ approached since, save in a few works such as 


the wind serenades of Dvorak and Richard 
Strauss. Mozart conceived this work on a grand 
scale, with an unflagging inspiration that lifts 
the music far above its original purpose. Yet 
the full weight of the ensemble is used sparingly. 
Despite the considerable length, the Serenade is 
homogeneous, because five of the seven move- 
ments are in B flat major, a key which had 
romantic associations for Mozart. 


The Serenade in E flat major, written in 


Vienna in October 1781, is reflective rather than 
romantic in mood, It is the embodiment of 
what, in Norman Douglas’ Old Calabria, the 
philosopher of Messina called ‘an unburdening 
of the soul on a summer night’, and it also has 
a distinctive Personal association with the com- 
poser. He wrote it, ‘ rather carefully ’ (as he told 
his father), to honour the wife of a certain court 
‘painter. On another occasion, it was also per- 
formed late at night on his own name-day, in 
the courtyard under his window, The piece was 
scored. originally for two clarinets, two horns, 
and two bassoons, to which oboes were added 
a year later. Rather unusually, all five move- 
ments have the same key signature. Though it 
lacks the powerful sonority given by the four 


_ horns in the B flat major Serenade, this one has 


distinctive richness, Particularly in the figura- 
tion, All the instruments are given opportunities, 
notably i in the slow movement, to show off their 


_as soloists. 

f this can, in one sense, be described as a 
fest work, the adjective certainly does not 
to most of the Serenade in C minor, 


Serenades 


- pose now unknown, 


into other channels, 
‘trace the abiding influence of his mastery of 


DyNELEY Hussey 


ae is scored for the same combinaticn as the 


enlarged version of that in E flat. The general 
mood is a very long way from that of tradition, 
whether we interpret the key as ‘ tragic’, or put 
it more simply, as some writers have done, and 
say that Mozart was in a very bad temper at 
some time in the summer of 1782. (The latter 
remains the impression we get from hearing the 


work in the version for string quintet which he | 


made some five years later.) At all events, here 
is a serenade which, though written for a pur- 
is as far removed as 
imaginable from the gay social occasion. It has 
become as intensely personal in style as in 
feeling. For the work was written during the 
period of strenuous contrapuntal development, 
in which one of Mozart’s boldest experiments 
bore fruit in the minuet and trio. Both are in 
canon, the former at the octave (with a section 
at the fourth), the latter throughout al rovescio, 
in which the answer is inverted. Of its kind, 
it is one of Mozart’s most ‘effortless tours de 
force—and one of the most enjoyable, scored 


’ for oboes and bassoons alone. Its cool detach- 


ment contrasts strongly with most of the other 
movements, the brusque opening allegro, the 
devout, almost ecstatic, amndante and the 
menacing finale. But, as in the D minor Piano 
Concerto, Mozart ends more cheerfully. A 
luminous passage, curiously like that of the 


_ sextet in Act II of ‘Don Giovanni’, leads to an 


intensified return of the opening, but there 
follows a bold change to C major. 


After 1782, Mozart composed no more wind 
“serenades, for they were not called for by a way 


of musical life which directed his’ energies 
Yet it is not difficult to 


the serenade style and the affection he felt for 
it. He used it im a selective and allusive way 
to embellish several other types of music. In 
the piano concertos, he often seems to revel in 
episodes that allow the tone-quality of wood- 


“wind and horns to alternate with that of key- 


board and strings. Two most effective instances 
come to mind—in the slow movement of the 
Concerto in C minor and in the andantino sec- 
tion of the finale of that in E flat major, K.482. 
But best of all, perhaps, are the many felicitous 
touches of serenade-like scoring that delight the 
ear in ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Cosi fan tutte’. 

Many of them are in slow tempi; deliberately, 


ne in that it allowed one 
acquainted with some of _ 
nd noblest music, and nobility _ 
he often achieved. But it did 

not modify my opinion that as an opera it~ 


it seems, they are often being used to call a . 


momentary. halt to the excitement of the action 
and to bring a breath of calm evening air into 


the theatre. 


Dr. Gilbert Murray’s address to the Classical Asso- 
ciation, ‘ Are Our Pearls Real? ’, which was broad- 
cast twice in the Third Programme in 1954, has 
been published by John Murray, 2s. 6d. Custom and 
Conflict in Africa (Basil Blackwell, 12s. 6d.) provides 
in book form the six talks given by Professor Max 
Gluckman in the Third Programme last year. 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN Memoirs — 
“The Years of Trial and Hope” = 


* “The Battle for control of. Atomic * “New light on nae debate that eo cee: Bt 


pocrets “s ey ose te NeA; Tx, . 
: Seek 50] —* “The decision to intervene in the 
* “The Marshall Plan: “One of America’s Korean War” 
greatest contributions to the ‘peace of x 
the world’. ” . . * Quarrels with General MacArthur ” 
: ; x“ The Eisenhower telegram that Soeact 
* “The birth of the Berlin Air Lift? (aes _ Truman” 


WHAT THEY “SAID ABOUT VOLUME ONE 


The Times: The Sunday Times: 3 
“ Every Snsseae of his book is alive because - (Earl Attlee, 0.M., C.H.)” 
it reveals the two qualities in Mr. Truman | “TI hope that we shall see Ona long 
which struck Sir Winston Churchill when — his’ account of the latter years of his 
they first met at Potsdam—‘His gay, stewardship ”. ae | bee - 


; precise, sparkling manner and obvious 
. power of decision’.”” . 


Daily Mail: ; OS in an ae Dime Tides et wis: Cala) as ee 
(William Hardcastle) (Lord Coleraine) aa Funghge och 
“The Truman Story will rank among the ~ “I do not know how anyone could put e 
most valuable contributions to the history | down this book without feeling that he i Fe 
of the period”. =~ ___ has been in the company of true greatness ”’. ee . 
READ THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS sia Geogr 
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c Seville orange ‘marmalade but ares it 


roi pee eg you. merely 
the usual quantity of water. This is be- 
sssure cooking causes far less evapora- 
pee. If I were you, I ears follow 


we 


tl ne way, “the Sie is continued in the open 
- pan. One other point to note; some sizes of 
"pressure pan will’not make more than 4 pounds 
it too of marmalade at a time. 

; ‘here have been other questions: about skim- 
_ ming ‘marmalade, and how to prevent the peel | 


yo have. heated by dipping into boiling water, 
and remove the scum as soon as setting point 
is reached. If you delay until the scum subsides 
on to the peel, you will never come between 
them. To prevent peel rising, bide your time. 

_ After you have skimmed the marmalade, let it 
‘stay in the pan till the peel begins to sink below 
» the surface and a thin skin forms. Then stir 
very gently to distribute the peel. 

To avoid mould forming on the paper which 
you put on top of the marmalade, fill the heated 
_ jars brimful with marmalade—almost overflow- 
ing. Cover with a waxed-paper disc pressed on 
with the waxed side towards the marmalade. See 
that there is not a single little pocket of air left 
Detween the paper and the- marmalade, because 


lack 

ae ‘Then 
three-fruit — 
orange, a 


faser iin 
is: : “Can i ook my own | 


K. Zriuiacus (page 200): 
. Briefly, to skim use a metal spoon which © 


Let the marmalade get cold (covering it from 
dust with a clean cloth) then put on the outer 
covers. If you put these on when the marmalade 
is warm, you may get moisture condensing, and 
that, too, would cause mould growth. Storing 
is important, as well. Mould spreads, so see you 
do not leave in the cupboard any jars that may 
have gone mouldy. The place of storage should 
be airy, dark, and dry.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT (page 199): a banker 
with business interests in Greece, the Middle 
East, d Balkans; 
politic. and economic survey 
the Gorton Division of Manchester; author of 
many pamphlets and books including J 
Choose Peace < 

PETER FLEMING, 0.B.E. (page 201): 
Forgotten fourney, The Stxth Golan News 
from Tartary, etc. 

DarsIE GILLIE (page 204): Manchester Gude 
tan correspondent in Paris 


THOMAS GILBY, 0.P. (page 209): sditos of 


Theological Texts of St. Thomas Aquinas;. 


author of Between Community and Society, etc. 
J. W. LAMBERT (page 211): assistant literary 
editor of The Sunday Times 
Norwoop RUSSELL HANSON (page 213): Lec- 
turer in Philosophy of Science, Cambridge 
University | 
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"Prizes ee ae ‘erst: three correct Saladions opened): book tokens, 
value SOSss 2ls., ,and 12s. 6d. > aaah i 


rs a ~ 


By. 1A atest 


nese : "decision i is: s final 


numbers of the squares containing its first and last 
_ digits respectively. Thus a light starting in the 
_ centre square and ending in the N.E. corner would 
_ be clued 23-10 (3). The values of the lights may be 
ascertained by reference to the table (below) of 
values of F; (n), Fe (n) and Fs (n). In this table 


ve perforce to do 


gram are given 
reference numbers, 
ranging from 1 
(N.W. corner) to — number formed by writing the digits of G im- 
100 (S.E.). Each of mrdicily after those of F, 

the lights, he Bie ; : 
(cy, 16. tobe: ine ae ms 

; serted in the dia- ee : CLUES 
gram in a straight ~ Ae A: 


_ row in one of the . 3 = 13 2) 
13 directions open te B 11-41 (4) 
tp the Queen in + © 100-10 (0) 


chess, ae; Solaecpe -_. 


Ri iclamimotee cars | 
7 eet | 
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Pry ey 


mes from a ‘inet Jand 4 ‘to a side or diagonal, sted is clued by the ees : 


FG indicates not the product of F and G but the © 


D 30-14 (2) : 
E 100-23 (3) 
F 2—13°@) 
-G 100-42 (4) 
H 23-33 (2) . 
i 4-20 (2) 
3, 4-2 (3) 
eke .21= 37.(oe 
@ 1-3 (3) 
“ 2 My; ..-1=2 (2) 
N 30-24 (2) 
O 41-10 (10) 
‘P 22-12 @) 
a ee tey 


Solution of No. 1,343 
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Prizewinners: 1st prize: I. Cousins (Birmingham, 
20); 2nd prize: J. A. Beavan (Richmond); 3rd 
prize: G. H. Browton (Ryde) 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
education, the first step to a degree. 


or the means of exemption from most 
professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-cond icted 
postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. 

PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A.., 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Hand Built 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN’ HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


MAINTENANCE 
GRANTS 


FREE TUITION 
FREE BOARD AND LODGING 


offered 


to caiididates for training from 


September 1956 to June 1957 as 
teachers of: 
BUILDING 
CATERING Train for 
COMMERCE _, this 
ENGINEERING vital work 
GENERAL Pedhere esded 
wi ne ECTS "Senoois and: 
ees 

NAUTICAL 

SUBJECTS WHY NOT 
PAINTING AND YOU? 

DECORATING Successful students 
PRINTING ES oe 
SCIENCE Education as quali- 
TEXTILES fied- teachers, 
WOMEN’S TRADES 


IF YOU ARE OVER 25 and hold qualifications 
such as City and Guilds Final or Full Technolo- 
gical Certificates, Higher National Certificate, 
Advanced Shorthand. and Typewriting, Pro- 
fessional qualifications, Degree, etc., write 
for details and application forms from :— 


BOLTON TRAINING COLLEGE (L), 
Manchester Road, Bolton 


HUDDERSFIELD TRAINING COLLEGE (L), 
Queen Street South. Huddersfield 


GARNETT COLLEGE (L), 
£3 New Kent Road, S.E.1 


(20055) 


THE LISTENER 


- Tuition by post for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Usually three 
examinations have to be passed, but two only in certain cases. Founded 1887, 
U.C.C. provides specially planned home study courses for General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
and the Intermediate and Final examinations for B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. The College is an Educational Trust with a 
staff of highly qualified Tutors, and the low fees may be paid by instalments. 
Over 37,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London University exams., 1920-1955. 


Se PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


GOOD ENGLIS 


gives you Confidence 


How you can gain poise— 
develop your personality 


—achieve success 


Hundreds of ambitious people have 
discovered a fascinating, simplified way to 
improve their English, gain self-confidence 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. ‘ 


If you wish to become a good conversa- 
tionalist, to write entertaining letters and to 
express your ideas fluently, take the first step’ 
by sending to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Y/391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8 for a free 
copy of “Word Mastery,” an interesting 


. booklet that gives details of the attractively 


planned Effective English Course. Please 


enclose a stamp to cover postage. 
eT 


BROCHURE ON THE LATEST METHODS 
OF HOME TRAINING 


CAREERS —HOBBIES—NEW INTERESTS 
PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 


NEW! 
LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 


with EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 
With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. 
These include : 

RADIO, TELEVISION, | ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc. 


Over 150 courses which Include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero, 
Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec. Eng., 
Journalism, Languages, Mech,Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, 
Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, 
Television, Writing, and many others 

Also courses for General Certificate of Education, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
AM.LMechE, AMILGE, L108, AACCA,  ACLS., 
AM.Brit.LR.E,, City & Guilds Examination, etc. Send for details 
of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY. 


Please send without obligation your FREE book. i 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park J 


Courses from 15/- per. month 
| 
| Road, London, W.4, 
{ 
J 


EMI INSTITUTES 


An Educational Organisation associated 
with E.M.I. group of Companies including: 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”’’,COLUMBIA, ete, 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 
pe ne 1.C. 70 


We cannot help them.. ° 
eee Unless you help us 


To continue our vital work we urgently need your help. 
Donations, however small, are most gratefully received. 


Please send a regular donation to: Room 65. * 


N-S:-P-C:€ 


2 , 
VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 


When making your will please remember the N.S.P.C.C 


@ Assets 
exceed 
~.£3,000,000 
@ Easy 
withdrawals 
@ income 4 
tax borne 
by the 
Society © 3 
@ Any 
amount 
ea up, 
4 poi ,000 
Soaroviariga 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the.most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
nd for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
ecretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c, 
and many intensely practical non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until: Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


Let your money 
earn maximum 
interest with 
security 


STATE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1931) 


OFFERS 


Interest on ‘Slinkea awed 
‘ FREE OF TAX at 
Equal to £6- 1-9 per cent gross 


For full paidieabie apply to: : =i 
The Secretary 

STATE BUILDING Soci 

' 9 STATE-HOUSE i 


26 Upper Brook Street 
Park Lane, London, W. 1 ae 


Telephone: MAYfair 8161. 
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